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RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Better performance proves the point! 
The built-in liveliness, durability and 
uniformity of Rawlings Baseballs are 


the result of the most advanced manu- 
facturing methods in the industry. 


The finest yarns—the superior cover 
leathers and other materials—the skill- 
ful constant-tension winding on pre- 
cision machines where temperature and 
humidity never vary—all these guar- 
antee a firmer and more resilient ball 
—a ball perfect in size, shape and 
weight .. . ‘““Baseball’s Best Baseballs!”’ 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG... 


ORDER NOW 


DELIVERY 


At last there is now functional, but styled, gymwear for 
tumbler action. The Pixie Tumbler Suit by MOORE, has 
new and practical action features that have already rated 
it a gym-style favorite. 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullness 
to be attractive . . . with all of the leg freedom of shorts. 
Light-pressured elastic clings easily to the back of the 
nipped waist, and “half-bands” the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty. 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col- 
lar that looks well open or closed . . . a pocket that is a 
new idea in spill-proof utility . . . closes with buttons .. . 
and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features are 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 


in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


A48-66—Pixie Tumbler 

"7 Suit in Sanforized Gym- 
cloth. Scarlet, Swing Blue 
and Navy. Misses’ sizes 
and Diminutives. 


NEW STYLES ...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Send folder, Gym Suit Uniformity."* We buy our gym suits: 


0 Direct from manufacturer 


(1 Send the new catalog to me and the following information____ 
O Thru local dealers 


We expect to: 


0 Change from present style used 
0 Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 0 Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


style. color. 


Approximate number of girls in our gym classes . 


O Send us a sample MOORE: 


style. color. 
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Feature for Feature 


Gym Maton Trampolins 


The Best 


The Gym Master 
Varsity has—6 x 12’ 
nylon web bed and 9 x 
15’ frame, complete 
regulation construction 
for use in competitive 
meets. It meets every 
demand of coach and 
performer. 


The Gym Master 
Jumbo has—36% more 
bed area for only 13% 
more cost, a big 7 x 
14’ nylon web bed with 
- 10 x 17’ frame. It sets 
a new standard for 
_ Safety and competitive 
performance. 


Every Gym Master has—I2 points of 
support—more than any other tram- 
polin—with NO structure under the 
performing area. Every Gym Master 
has—Fast-fold action. Legs and rails 
fold in one easy operation on non- 
failing, non- projecting streamlined 
hinges and pressure-lube leg bearings. 
Less than 63” high when folded on 
roller stand, rolls easily through any 
standard doorway. 


Sold on absolute 
money bac 
guarantee. 

Write today for 
full details. 


FENNER-HAMILTON 
TRAMPOLIN CO. 


“Good Engineering Makes the Difference” 
3200 So. Zuni St., Englewood, Colorado 


GOLF 


SIMPLE e PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 j 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) f 


SIMPLE .. .« because you only need this one club for every 
shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL .. . . casier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL ... now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED ... . it’s durable and precision made 
for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
306 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL. 


1958 
April—Teaching Career Month 
April 10-12 


AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 


Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 


April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


May 8-10 
AAHPER National Conference on Outdoor 
Education, Hotel Woodner, Wash., D.C. 


May 9-11 
Annual Conference of the Midwest Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


May 18-21 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Conference, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 


June 15-21 


14th Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, 
lowa State College, Ames, sponsored by 
Tri-partite Golf Committee (DGWS, NA- 
PECW, ARFCW) assisted by the National 
Golf Foundation 


June 22-28 


National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NEPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 


July 6-9 
Sixth Annual Conference of State Inter- 
Agency Committees for Recreation, Conser- 
vation Training School, Roscommon, Mich. 


July 19-25 
Association for Physical and Mental Reha- 
bilitation, Inc., with Association of Rehabili- 
tation Therapists and Association of Medical 
Rehabilitation Directors and Co-ordinators, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Conference, 
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85 DANCES...FROM 26 COUNTRIES 


camer 
Folk ee Fun | 


Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So... we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the ‘‘World of 
Folk Dances.” Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances’ is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


HAPPY FOLK DANCES 


First Folk Dances 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. E-7 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 

Please send me the folder listing recordings of the “World 
of Foik Dances.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY, ZONE___ STATE 


ica ler 41 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES 
H 
® | 


of a leading health education text— 


READY IN APRIL 


revised and rewritten 
NEW SECOND EDITION 


HEALTH FOR | 
EFFECTIVE LIVING 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


This outstanding text has been improved 
and updated to meet the needs of the 
growing number of schools interested in 
teaching the modern approach to health 
education. Attractive picture stories for 
each chapter, and a new 2-column format 
make for greater readability. The authors 
are concerned with the total functioning 
of the individual in his society, rather 
than primarily with the physiological 
aspects. The approach focuses directly on 
the student’s need@ and interests, em- 
phasizing his mental ahd emotional health 
for social adjustment. 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 
WILFRED C. SUTTON 


Both of the University of California, 
Los Angeles 


LLOYD E. WEBSTER 


Los Angeles County Schools 


CONTENTS 


Part I. Orientation in Health Education 
Part Il. Developing a Healthy Personality 


Part Ill. Preparing for Effective Family 


Part IV. Developing and Maintaining 


Part V. Building Defenses for Effective 


Part VI. Effective Living in the Community 


Living 


Health 


Living 


Send NOW for a copy on approval [| 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


About the 


AUTHORS 


e Ethan N. Allen, head baseball coach, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn., has writ- 
ten three books on baseball techniques. 
He is a past-president of the Amer. 
Assn. of College Baseball Coaches. 


e Dr. Bruce L. Bennett, professor of 
physical education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, is co-author of World 
History of Physical Education (Prentice- 
Hall). 


e Dr. Harold J. Cornacchia is Assistant 
Professor of Health Edueation, San 
Francisco (Calif.) State College. He 
has written other JouRNAL articles. 

e Dr. Warren P. Fraleigh is Assistant 
Professor, Division of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, San Jose (Calif.) 
State College. He has written for sev- 
eral education journals. 

e Dr. Gerald J. Hase is a Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Reereation in 
New York State Educ. Dept., Albany. 


e Dr. Alma M. Hawkins, associate pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Physical Edueation, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
is former Chairman of AAHPER’s Sec- 
tion on Dance. 


e William G. Hollister, M.D., is Con- 
sultant on Mental Health in Education 
in the Community Services Branch of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 


e Dr. T. M. Kohler, co-ordinator of the 
recreation curriculum, San Francisco 
(Calif.) State College, is a member of 
the JourNaAL Editorial Board. 


e Charles L. Lowman, M.D., orthopedic 
surgeon, 2417 8. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is author of many books and ar- 
ticles on corrective physical education. 

e Dr. Donald K. Mathews is Associate 
Professor and Director of Research in 
Physical Education at the State College 
of Washington, Pullman. Philip Risser, 
M.D., is Head of the School Health See- 
tion, Washington State Dept. of Health, 
Seattle. Virginia Shaw, physical thera- 
pist, is Professor of Physical Edueation 
at State College of Washington. 


e Dr. C. H. MeCloy, research professor 
emeritus of physical education, State 
University of Iowa, is author of dozens 
of books and hundreds of articles in 
many languages. He is a past AAHPER 
President and Gulick Award recipient. 


e Dr. Conrad L. Wirth is Director of 


the National Park Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Wash. 25, D. C. * 


SUMMER SESSION 


at the 


OHI STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 


Opportunities to study towards 
the Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy de- 
grees are extended to qualified stu- 
dents during the two-term summer 
quarter at Ohio State. Degrees may 
be earned in School Health Educa- 
tion and Physical Education. Pro- 
fessional courses are offered in the 
areas of principles, curriculum, 
administration, dance, camping, 
recreational therapy, recreational 
leadership, basic sciences, research 
techniques, school health teaching, 
school health services, personal 
health problems; and _ graduate 
seminars are available in health 
education, physical education and 
recreation. 


A THREE-WEEK WORKSHOP 
IS OFFERED IN 
SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


FIRST TERM SESSION 
JUNE 19 to JULY 23, INCLUSIVE 


SECOND TERM SESSION 
JULY 24 to AUGUST 29, INCLUSIVE 


Inquiries should be addressed to either: 
Dr. Lewis A. Hess or Dr. Margaret Mordy, 
Department of Physical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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OUR COVER 


BASEBALL, the great Ameri- 
can game, is featured this 
month.- Ethan Allen, Yale 
University’s Head Baseball 
Coach, writes on batting (see 
p. 10). Our cover shows Leon- 
ard Hassler, one of Yale’s 
outstanding players. Cover 
photo courtesy Office of Sports 
Information, Yale University. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


DON’T miss our center spread 
—a joint statement of AAH- 
PER and AMA on exercise 
and fitness. Also, be sure to 
read the outstanding articles 
by C. H. MeCloy on home ree- 
reation for fitness (p. 12) and 
by C. L. Lowman, M.D., on 
posture and performance (p. 
14). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 


THE 80-page May-June issue 
will feature aquatics—swim- 
ming, diving, boating, casting 
and angling, ete. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1261 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent, 
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Accidents Among Elementary School Children Gerald J. Hase 
Fostering Mental Health in Children William G. Hollister, M.D. 
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Batting Ethan Allen 
Ex-Athletes Comment on Their Varsity Experience 
Bruce L. Bennett 
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Readers — here’s your chance to 


send us your comments. Write a 


letter to the Editor. 


Sports Are Colorblind 

The article “Sports Are Color-Blind” 
by Charles A. Bucher, published in your 
December JouRNAL is such a splendid 
write-up of the current outlook in race 
relations that we feel it should be avail- 
able to additional readers. 

We would like permission to reprint 
this fine article in a forthcoming issue 
of our Virginia Seminary Magazine, 
The Expected. This article deals with 
a phase of American life upon which we 
regularly place emphasis. Our Virginia 
Seminary Library is a regular subscriber 
of your magazine—M. C. ALLEN, Edi- 
tor, The Expected, Virginia Seminary, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Permission to reprint was granted. 


Idea for “Basic Issues”’ 

The feature “Basie Issues” is a splen- 
did idea. It should help to erystallize 
thinking on many of the important prob- 
lems facing our profession. 

I don’t know how the topies are 
chosen, but I trust the editors will not 
overlook a problem that has been with 
us for many, many years: How ean 
physical education gain equal status 
with the other subjects in the school 
curriculum? — AnrHony E. ORLANDO, 
Dept. of Physical and Heath Education, 
The City College, New York 31, N. Y. 
The “Basic Issues" feature deals with current 
topics such as this one. Readers are invited 
to send suggested topics to the JOURNAL 
editor at the National Office. 


More Girls Articles, Please 

I, along with many others, have been 
subscribing to the JourNAL for a num- 
ber of years for the sole purpose that 
it was the only good sports magazine 
for girls interested in physical education 
and recreation. But as time goes on, 
the book is becoming more devoted to 
articles on boys’ techniques in the vari- 
ous sports. I feel this is unjust since 
there are numerous books and magazines 
devoted only to men. The Journat 
seems to advertise sports equipment and 
uniforms for girls, and the main articles 
are for men and boys.—Rosauie Mac- 
GORI, 1691 - 84th St., Brooklyn 14, N.Y. 
The Publications Committee of the Division 
for Girls and Women's Sports is aware of 


6 


the need for more women's sports articles 
and is taking steps to see that more will 
appear in future issues. Readers are invited 
to submit articles of this type. 


Disking 

The copy of JOHPER with the con- 
densed version of Disking in it has been 
received. (See January “How We Do 
It.”) Will you please accept my thanks 
for the courteous, efficient, and generous 
manner in which you have dealt with 
this matter. You will be pleased to know 
that I have received a very satisfactory 
number of enquiries about Disking from 
widely scattered places in the United 
States. If the game “catches on” as it 
deserves to, I am sure that you will be 
gratified in having helped to publicize 
it—Rev. Canon H. A. Sirus, Sandy 
Cove, R. R. 1, Halleybury, Ontario. 


Early Start in the Profession 


Enclosed is a membership application 
for my son Richard Nye, who is 15 years 
old and most interested in going into the 
teaching profession in the field of physi- 
eal edueation. The membership is spon- 
sored by our high school physical edu- 
cation instructor for girls, Sally Me- 
Cartney, whom I understand is an 
AAHPER member. 

Also, would it be possible for you to 
send me the information that you might 
have available for careers in physical 
education. Further, can you send us the 
names of outstanding colleges and uni- 
versities offering professional degrees 
in the field of physical education ?— 
Norris A. Director of Instruction, 
Public Schools, Lamar, Colorado. 


Membership in AAHPER is open to anyone 
interested in the field of health education, 
physical education, and recreation. Students 
may join at a special student rate if spon- 
sored by a faculty member (see page 80). 


PE Cumulative Record Card 

We are working on a cumulative rec- 
ord ecard for students in physical educa- 
tion for use in the grades 7-12. We 
knew about the Grover ecard used in New 
York state. We want to find out about 
other people’s ecards. Any assistance 
JOURNAL readers may give us will be 
helpful—Epwarp J. Srorry, Dept. of 
Health and Physical Education, Board 
of Education, Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


The JOURNAL in Cambodia 


It is a real pleasure to receive the 
JOURNAL at all times. This emotion is 
greatly enhanced when the JOURNAL 
arrives at the city on the side of the 
world opposite from home. I expect 
that it is read with even more thorough- 
ness and appreciation than when it comes 
to my office in Kentueky.—Earu Kavurr- 
MAN, Phnom Peng, Cambodia. 


Don’t Yake the Fun Out of PE! 


With the new emphasis on physical 
fitness, we should be on guard lest we 
take the fun out of physical education. 
Calesthenies, physical fitness tests, ob- 
stacle courses, and similar activities all 
have their place, but motivation and 
desire for physical activity are best pro- 
vided through other media. 

Some of the good motivators being 
used today are team sports with well- 
equated teams, bulletin boards kept up 
to date with latest scores and records, 
league play, commendation by the 
teacher when the students succeed, use 
of student leaders, variety in the pro- 
gram, and carry-over sports. The “phys- 
ical fitness sports” such as trampolining, 
soccer, speedball, and tumbling are also 
fine additions to any school program and 
good motivators. 

There is a better chance of reaching 
all the students through natural motiva- 
tional channels than through the physi- 
cal fitness approach alone. Surely, 
physical fitness is one of our most im- 
portant objectives but it can be accom- 
plished with a program which 
students desire to participate and do 
participate. 

A boy that can’t keep up with the 
group in soccer learns that he lacks 
stamina. Another finds that he has a 
strong pair of legs but can chin himself 
only onee. Another finds that his time 
in the 300-yd. dash is one of the poorest 
in the group. 

Certainly, a good teacher will be 
quick to point out the “whys” as well 
as the “hows” in corrective fitness and 
will be keen in group motivation when 
a large percentage of the group shows 
deficiencies in any area. Physical fitness 
tests certainly have their place in point- 
ing to these deficiencies. 

Let’s not forget that physical fitness 
is immensely important—but what about 
sportsmanship, skills, attitudes, habits, 
knowledge, and a dozen other items? 
And what about good old-fashioned 
fun? Is it wrong that students have fun 
during their physical education period? 
Is it wrong that students get most of 
their fitness through playing their hearts 
out in a game they enjoy? 

What’s wrong with fitness through 
participation? After all, carry-over 
value is meaningful if students learn 
skills and how to do things successfully. 
How much carryover value is there in 
activities that are considered drudgery 
and that lack the competitive spirit? 
Do you chin regularly? Do you test 
yourself frequently on sit-ups? 

Programs based on physical fitness 
alone are not fun.—WILLIAM NOONAN, 
Louisiana Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 


(More on page 54) 
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FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1] 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.50 per uniform. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
"(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants proce in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniferm. 
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CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
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WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
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CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.70 per uniform. 
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HE REPORT on the fitness of 

American Youth,? developed at 
the first annual Conference on Fit- 
ness of American Youth at West 
Point? in September 1957, has re- 
cently been presented to President 
Eisenhower. It tells what any com- 
munity ean do to promote the fitness 
of its youth. 

One of the main points empha- 
sized by this report is that there is 
not and will not be any attempt on 
the part of the Council or Citizens 
Advisory Committee to dictate pro- 
grams or policies for local commu- 
nities. The communities themselves 
are to gather their own leaders, 
muster resources and facilities, and 
sponsor programs geared to their 
needs. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT 


Among the Conference highlights 
in the report is the fact that ‘‘com- 
munities emphasize to school boards 
and trustees the need for designat- 
ing the schools as ‘community 
schools,’ thus giving the community 
a responsibility for planning and 
utilizing school facilities.’’ 

Another highlight stressed was 
‘Mhat ‘‘strong support be given to 
the proposal of a National Fitness 
Week to awaken the Nation to the 
proper dimensions of youth fitness.’’ 

Closely allied to this is the sug- 
gestion that governors and mayors 


1Fitness of American Youth. Report of 
the First Annual Conference of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness and the 
President’s Citizens Advisory Committee 
on the Fitness of American Youth. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Supt. of Documents. 56 pp. 25c. 

2See ‘‘The West Point Fitness Con- 
ference, September 9-10, 1957’’ in the 
JOURNAL, Nov. 1957, p. 40. 
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The President's 
Council on Youth Fitness 


IN ACTION 


be urged to call conferences on youth 
fitness. Even before the issuance of 
the report, more than half of the 
states and many communities had 
taken steps to organize such con- 
ferences. 

Among the recommendations en- 
dorsed by the Conference was that 
‘‘the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness be continued as a function 
of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral government in its present form 
with adequate financial support.’’ 


IMPLEMENTING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Areas of discussion and action 
centered around six broad responsi- 
bilities: Youth Fitness and Special 
Interest Organizations; Facilities 
and Programs; Harnessing Commu- 
nity Resources; Leadership; Re- 
search; and Telling the Youth Fit- 
ness Story. 

As the first step in implementing 
the recommendations made at the 
West Point Fitness Conference, the 
Council has adopted a Plan for 
Action.® It states long-range goals 
and immediate action objectives as 
outlined below. This plan may serve 
as a guide for local programming. 


BASIS FOR ACTION 


During the first year of opera- 
tion, the major tasks of the Council 
were to alert the Nation and to in- 
terpret the story of youth fitness so 
that all groups would recognize 
clearly the need for added emphasis 
on fitness. 

We move now into the time for 
expanding action by communities, 
3A more detailed document entitled A 
Plan for Action Developed by the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness is avail- 
able from the Council, Room 4830, GAO 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


organizations, and individuals. The 
main goal for Council operation is 
to urge organizations and individ- 
uals to take further action to 
improve fitness of youth, with em- 
phasis on physical activity. 

Deriving from this goal are these 
areas for action: 


1. A prerequisite to obtaining local 
community action is the belief on the part 
of parents, teachers—all members of the 
community—that physical activity is a 
vital part of a person’s pattern of life. 


2. Youth is naturally physically active 


and will respond if provided opportunities 
to plan and participate in physical activi- 
ties. Increased emphasis should be placed, 
therefore, on wholesome and regular physi- 
eal activity for boys and girls which 
should be presented in a manner appealing 
to them. 


3. To encourage participation by the 
maximum number of youth in keeping with 
their individual capacities. The wholesome 
value of sports and other physical activity 
should be stressed by increasing, where 
needed, the number and variety of existing 
sport activities, particularly those that will 
carry over to later life. 


4. Since health attitudes, health habits, 
and fundamental skills for physical activity 
are developed in the early years, health 
education, including nutrition, in addition 
to physical education, should be strongly 
emphasized. 


5. A greater use of existing public and 
private facilities, and the provision of addi- 
tional ones where necessary, must be en- 
couraged. Such facilities include schools, 
youth and recreation centers, parks, desig- 
nated streets, suitable water areas, and 
other appropriate spaces. 


6. Adult leaders, professional and lay, 
who understand and work well with young 
people, are essential in youth fitness pro- 
grams. The active support of parents, and 
the entire community, must be obtained to 
assure such high quality leadership in 
sufficient number. 


(Concluded on page 75) 
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HEORIES are a dime a dozen 

when the subject of batting is 
discussed, and they are worth just 
about that much. Most of them 
stress certain physical requirements, 
such as a batter’s stance and stride, 
and the action of the arms both as 
to carriage and flexibility. Needless 
to say, all are important. Yet, put 
them all together and a smart pitch- 
er can drop a slow ball or fast break- 
ing curve low outside, or fire a fast 
ball high inside or low outside, and 
the batter fails to deliver. What 
then is the secret that, year after 
year, enables the same players to 
dominate the 300 circle. The answer 
is two-fold: First, a good swing; 
and second, perfect timing that 
comes through weight control. 


THE SWING 


When a coach makes the first call 
for baseball practice, many more 
candidates report than can possibly 
be carried on the squad. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to determine the rel- 
ative ability of the various players 
to know which ones should be re- 
tained. The quickest way to deter- 
mine their hitting ability is, of 
course, to let them engage in batting 
practice. Generally speaking, if they 
do not have a good swing, the 
chances are they will not become 
good hitters. This does not mean 
that they cannot qualify for the 
squad, because they may be outstand- 
ing defensive players, but from the 
viewpoint of batting alone, they are 
not likely to help the team. 

In a good swing, the arms whip 
the bat forward, the wrists snap, and 
the body remains balanced after the 
bat passes the plate. A player may 
show the coach the necessary flexible 
arms, strong wrists, and body con- 
trol even when he misses a ball—but 
with a good swing and normal eye- 
sight, he will connect most of the 
time. This is, of course, judging 
talent subjectively, but this is ade- 
quate because the majority of play- 
ers will not have such a swing even 
against the simplest kind of pitch- 
ing yet a sufficient number will have 
a good swing to provide the batting 
power of the team. 

Actually, there are three types of 
swingers. The two extremes are the 
players who try to knock every ball 
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Stan Musial demonstrates a good swing, with perfect timing. 


over the outfielder’s heads and those 
who attempt to meet the ball and 
punch hits over the infield. A third 
is the player who takes a free mod- 
erate swing. The extra hard swing- 
er has been predominant in recent 
years because of the premium on 
home runs. This remains the case 
in professional baseball today, but 
in amateur ball, there has been a 
de-emphasis on the swing. There 
are times and places for both, but 
every player must realize a swing 
is important. This must be a bona- 
fide effort to hit the ball hard but 
not necessarily far. 

The player who fails to meet the 
coach’s yardstick of a good swing 
may ask how can this be overcome ? 
Perhaps there is no solution because 
the required talent may not be there. 
On the other hand, practice and 
persistence often overcome such a 
weakness, so a bat should be swung 
as much as possible, always with an 
emphasis on loose arms, steel-like 
wrists, and a good follow-through. 
This should be done on the sidelines 
as well as in games with a full use 
of the imagination because partici- 
pation in batting practice is not nec- 
essarily a requirement for the de- 
velopment of a good swing. 


The Angle of the Swing. In any dis- 
cussion of batting, the angle of the 
swing must be given consideration. 
Most articles about batting stress 
a level swing, but the emphasis 
should be on down swing. The ma- 
jority of batters hit more flies than 
ground balls, thus proving they are 
using an up swing. A player. who 
tries to employ a level swing is also 
likely to hit balls in the air because 
the tendency to lift rather than hit 
down; besides, not very many balls 
can be hit with the bat parallel to 
the ground. 

The premium in baseball is on a 
sharply hit ball rather than a long 
fly; therefore, if the bat is angled 
slightly down, the chances for hits 
increase. This is particularly true 
on pitches above the belt. Extra 
base hits will take care of themselves 
and, even with a down swing, a fair 
percentage of balls will get by the 
outfielders and some will go over 
their heads if a player has power. 
This is common logic since some 
down swings will undercut the ball. 


TIMING 


If a player has a satisfactory 
swing, there still remains a problem 
in batting. The big obstacle now is 
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The secret —a good swing and perfect timing 


by ETHAN ALLEN 
Baseball Coach 
Yale University 


timing. This means the co-ordina- 
tion of the stride and swing in re- 
lation to the ability and cunning of 
the pitcher. Many players seem to 
have all of the mechanics of batting 
perfected under practice conditions 
but in a game the story is frequently 
different. 

What then can be done to over- 
come this deficiency? Frankly, not 
too much—unless a player solves 
the problem himself—because the 
mechanics of batting become asso- 
ciated with thinking, once a game 
gets under way. 


The Mental Side of Timing. Patience, 
without a doubt, is the greatest 
single factor in batting, if a player 
has the determination and ability 
to bat. The majority of players 
swing too soon; consequently, they 
step too early. They are classified 
as ‘‘pull hitters,’’ and among them 
are the players who can hit a ball 
the greatest distance. The fact that 
they pull the ball nearly all of the 
time means that they stride too early 
most of the time. This is an advan- 
tage when fast balls are pitched, but 
it becomes a weakness against slow 
balls and curves. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A natural hitter withholds the 
start of his weight shift from the 
back to the stepping foot until the 
pitcher is about to release the ball. 
Most players accomplish this by a 
slight pivot to the rear rather than 
by taking a low, controlled stride 
toward the mound. By so doing, 
they are not at the mercy of any 
pitcher regardless of the amount of 
stuff on the ball. They are, of course, 
fooled some of the time but not 
nearly as much as the weaker, over- 
anxious hitters. 

Position in the batter’s box has 
some bearing on weight control, 
because a moderate spread of the 
legs provides a wide distribution of 
weight. This means the stride can 
be delayed. A proper planting of 
the feet can also help. In this case, 
a position facing the plate with the 
feet slightly toed out is reeommend- 
ed as against one more toward the 
pitcher. 

All of these points have little sig- 
nificance, however, unless a player 
is patient. Most good hitters hold 
the bat away from the body in a 
high comfortable position, then turn 
the hips and shoulders a trifle prior 
to swinging into the ball. If this is 


smoothly synchronized and followed 
by a low gradual short stride, a bat- 
ter can uncoil with full power when 
he swings. 


TED WILLIAMS AN EXCEPTION 

The fact that Ted Williams, one 
of the outstanding batters of the 
modern generation, comes under the 
classification of ‘‘pull hitter’’ raises 
a question about this reasoning, but 
Williams represents the exception 
rather than the average. He is 
characterized as having above innate 
ability to co-ordinate mind and 
muscle, and any player so endowed 
can take advantage of even one 
pitching mistake—and one usually 
occurs in every official time at bat. 
At least, all pitchers usually get one 
pitch over a good portion of the 
plate and that is all a hitter like 
Williams needs to get a good piece 
of the ball. 

The average hitter fails to take 
advantage of the same situation, thus 
making it necessary to hit a pitch 
which is generally conceded to be 
his weakness. For this reason, such 
players must by necessity learn to 
hit balls where they are pitched; 
otherwise, they will not last long in 
baseball. Some players, of course, 
do this naturally and that is why 
they dominate the list of all-time 
hitting greats: Ty Cobb, Tris 
Speaker, Rogers Hornsby, George 
Sisler, Paul Waner, and Stan Musial 
—to mention only a few. 


IMPROVING BATTING 

Many players, of course, have 
physical weaknesses at the plate 
that can be detected and corrected 
but, even with expert coaching, these 
players seldom become good batters. 
Some of them do improve their bat- 
ting. However, the improvement 
does not necessarily appear in the 
batting records, but rather in the 
form of a more intelligent use of a 
time at bat. 

Thus, a player will hit behind the 
runner to advance a player to a 
scoring position, punch the ball 
through a drawn-in infield, or drive 
out the necessary fly ball to score 
a runner from third. In fact, when 
weak hitters are able to accomplish 
these things with a _ reasonable 
amount of consistency, they have 
arrived as batters. * 
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by C. H. McCLOY 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


A decentralized physical recreation program 


PECIALISTS in physical edu- 
S cation and in physical recrea- 
tion! have for many years advocated 
a much wider participation in pro- 
grams of exercise generally (for the 
improvement of physical fitness), 
and in programs of physical recrea- 
tion. In this country many advo- 
cates of physical fitness for all seem 
to advocate trusting primarily to a 
program of sports to achieve these 
goals.” 

In some countries, such as Sweden 
and England in particular, the facil- 
ities are fairly adequate to make ex- 
tensive use of sports for such pur- 
poses. In the United States, as of 
the present time, this is not even re- 
motely true in most communities. 


It is doubtful if in this country 
there are facilities for organized 
gymnasium, pool, playground, and 
athletic-field sports to care for more 
than 5 per cent of the post-school 


1The term ‘‘ physical recreation,’’ widely 
employed in England, is used here to de- 
note the type of recreation which taxes 
the physical powers enough to contribute 
significantly to the enhancement of physi- 
eal fitness, as well as to have the play and 
entertainment values pertaining to recrea- 
tion generally. E.g., tennis, fencing, bas- 
ketball, and golf would belong to the 
category of physical recreation, while 
playing bridge or chess, watching tele- 
vision, or attending a movie would be 
recreation, but not physical. Some activi- 
ties might be classified either way. For 
example, there is little physical condition- 
ing value to fly casting in the backyard, 
but when fly casting is employed with 
fishing a mountain trout stream, there is 
plenty of the conditioning element inher- 
ent in the activity. Likewise, a sport like 
pitching horseshoes or playing shuffleboard 
has considerable of the recreation element 
for the aging population, but not very 
much for young adults. 

2Fitness of American Youth, 1956, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 25 cents. 
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population, in addition to the school 
population. Hence, to advocate reli- 
ance on sports alone for keeping the 
adult population (and most of the 
youngsters as well) fit, constitutes 
in my opinion, a deliberate refusal 
to face reality. 


FACE UP TO REALITY 


Is there anything that can be done 
about this now in the United States 
of America? I believe there is. 

Part of what can be done now is 
to face up to reality a bit more and 
stop the general decrying of home 
exercise programs. American adver- 
tisers have shown themselves capable 
of selling almost anything—as wit- 
ness the present cars, almost as large 
as box cars and with engines pow- 
ered to pass anything on the road 
except a filling station—and if phys- 
ical educators and recreation special- 
ists were to press for more home 
conditioning programs—what the 
British often refer to as ‘‘Keep Fit 
Clubs’’—this project could in all 
probability become an effective one. 

Sweden, for example, with a pop- 
ulation of 6,700,000, has 2,800 gym- 
nastics clubs with an average active 
membership of 500. This means that 
1,400,000 people or almost 21 per 
cent of the total population regular- 
ly practice gymnastics. There, in- 
dividuals exercise at home as well 
as in their clubs. This means that 
(since the small fry are not in those 
figures) probably at least 25 per cent 
of the secondary school and adult 
population are regularly engaging 
in non-school gymnastics classes. 
Contrast this with the probable 
figures for this country! 

In addition, Sweden has over 
20,000 sports clubs (including the 
gymnastics clubs). These are not 
exclusive—one person may belong 


to several clubs. He may belong to 
a swimming club in the summer, a 
soccer club in the fall, a gymnastics 
club all the year round, and a skat- 
ing club in the winter. One thing 
that we in the United States could 
do, would be to work for such a 
saturation of sports clubs. In 
Sweden there is one club for each 
335 of their total population—in- 
cluding babies and the senile! I am 
afraid that this is a state of affairs 
that will not be seen by our great, 
great grandchildren. 


DECENTRALIZATION THE SOLUTION 


Is there any way of at least par- 
tially meeting the lack of sports 
facilities in the United States? This 
author believes that there is, espe- 
cially for the smaller communities 
—those under about 100,000 in size. 
This solution would be to decentral- 
ize our physical recreation. 

While many of the inhabitants of 
the large cities in the United States 
are practically cave dwellers—living 
in large apartment buildings, with 
no yards or other available space for 
recreation—a vast majority of our 
population (at least three-fourths) 
lives in towns and cities where their 
homes have access to backyards. 
Why should not physical educators 
and experts in recreation advocate a 
much more widespread establishment 
of recreational equipment in back- 
yards all over the country? 

For example, suppose the Joneses 
build a badminton court in their 
yard where they can play badminton 
or featherball. The Smiths next 
door have an archery range with 
some equipment to loan to the neigh- 
bors. The Browns a few doors far- 
ther up are equipped for deck tennis, 
and the Wrights have a two-on-a- 
side volleyball court. The Ander- 

(Continued on page 22 
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Planning your ’58 sports program? 
USE THIS HANDY Wilson EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST! 


Proper equipment is the backbone of a successful sports program—and this 
Wilson baseball and softball equipment is the finest! Widest selections of 


quality sports equipment at prices to fit any program! 
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tectors, masks, leg guards and batter's protective helmets. 
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send for illustrated FREE catalog showing completelines. 
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Discus thrower shows muscle strain. 


HYSICAL education directors 

and coaches often pass over, as 
of little consequence, faulty posture 
—the common name for poor body 
mechanics. They also seem to feel 
that the student with obvious mal- 
alignment should be the problem of 
the corrective teacher. 

It is probable that in their stu- 
dent days few athletes of either sex 
are without some faults in align- 
ment. The heavily muscled youths 
of normal weight, or above, usually 
make the teams of their choice; the 
agile, tall, slender boys often are 
picked for track or basketball. But 
little attention usually is given to 
the effect that activity will have on 
a student’s joints, growth cartilages 
and their component structure, or 
to the influence of particular activi- 
ties on the future function of the 
total musculo-skeletal system. 


PROPER ALIGNMENT 


It should be self-evident that a 
machine with properly aligned work- 
ing members acts efficiently and, 
with care, lasts much longer than 
one that is out of line. In the mal- 
aligned machine, wear and tear on 
the bearings increases, and stress 
and strain on working members pro- 
duce general structural depreciation. 
Our bodies are just like other ma- 
chines and, when maximum good 
performance is desired, attention to 
the alignment of its bearings 
(joints) is essential. 

The maintenance of alignment is 
effected by the balance of all muscles 
activating, or acting, on any bearing 
(or joint). Force applied must be 
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FAULTY POSTURE 
in relation to 


PERFORMANCE 


by CHARLES LEROY LOWMAN, M.D. 


Los Angeles, California 


Photos courtesy University of Maryland 


equated with the age and structure 
of all parts of the human machine, 
and adjustment made in accordance 
with physiological age, musculo- 
skeletal integrity, and neuromotor 
control. 

If coaches would review their 
kinesiology and physiology, they 
would appreciate the fact that faulty 
posture indicates a shift of a body 
segment in relation to other seg- 
ments, and a shifting of joint posi- 
tions or alignment in relation to the 
normal gravital lines. 


COMPENSATORY ADJUSTMENTS 


The habitual assumption of out- 
of-line positions requires compensa- 
tory adjustments in the controlling 
ligaments and muscles. To main- 
tain a stable position for good fune- 
tion, approximately 75 to 80 per 
cent of the work of the muscles is 
involved merely to obtain and main- 
tain joint stability. The function 
of such muscles in relation to joint 
performance is accomplished by the 
opposing muscles which act accord- 
ing to Sherrington’s Law, iie., 
double innervation of opposing 
muscles. 

The high development of this 
agonist-antagonist function is essen- 
tial to the development of coordi- 
nated skilled movement; i.e. an an- 
tagonist controls the speed, range, 
and force of the action of the agon- 
ist. This action is true of prime 
movers and of all stabilizers of the 
joints that are activated intrinsi- 
cally ; likewise of those that control 
the fixation of the base of action. 
The base stabilizers are also subject 


to similar need for opponent muscle 
balance. 

In faulty posture, the normal 
length of these opposing muscles is 
altered so that if one is adaptively 
shortened its opponent must be 
stretched or lengthened. Therefore, 
their performance in effecting a cer- 
tain movement is not normal. 


ABNORMAL PERFORMANCE 


To illustrate: A student with 
round shoulders may have adaptive 
shortening of the pectorals and 
serrati, and tight anterior shoulder 
joint ligaments. The opponents, the 
lower trapezii and rhomboids, are 
over-stretched. The scapulae not 
only swing apart but rotate, lower- 
ing the tips of the shoulders. Con- 
sequently, the more muscle mass 
that is developed the greater the 
force applied to the joint. Hence, 
the stress on the joint increases and 
the imbalance is further habituated. 

As long ago as 1854, Duchenne,’ 
writing on The Physiology of Mo- 
tion, stated: ‘‘In conclusion, the 
scapulae may be at a distance from 
the spine, either by natural weak- 
ness of the inferior part of the 
trapezius or by the predominance of 
tonic forces of pectorals and serrati. 
The position produces a transverse 
rounding of the back, depresses the 
chest, causes scapulae and shoulders 
to stand out. This position may 
interfere with the development of 
organs of respiration.’’ 

Two factors are to be borne in 
mind: 


*Lippinecott, 1949, pp. 39-41. 
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1. Arm weight and head weight 
forward of the gravity line must be 
compensated by increase of the dor- 
sal curve of the spine. This, in turn, 
must be balanced by a forward posi- 
tion of the pelvis and increased 
lumbar lordosis. Such shift of body 
weight onto the forefoot tends to 
increase pronation and arch depres- 
sion. 

2. All arm work, as in shot put, 
discus or javelin throw, will de- 
crease efficiency because weakened 
rhomboids become long and pectorals 
shorten. As a result, the arm cannot 
be carried back to the maximum 
shoulder joint range, since the con- 
tractile length of the pectorals will 
not allow it. 

It should also be noted that when 
the origin of a muscle approaches 
its insertion its performance is less- 
ened. Faulty trunk alignment also 
influences performance since the 
follow through, starting at the 
ground, acts on the rotating pelvis. 
The torque of the spine will then 
be faulty, since the column cannot 
rotate on a straight axis. All agon- 
ist-antagonist relation is similarly 
faulty for all muscles involved in 
controlling the joints involved. 


CORRECTING FAULTY POSTURE 

To me it seems logical that more 
attention should be given to the an- 
tagonist musculature, instead of 
practicing on a trial and error basis 


_to obtain form and synchronization. 


I frequently suggest vigorous use of 
the double elementary back stroke 
in swimming to aid in correcting 
general faulty posture. This stroke 
builds up the very muscles that con- 
trol body segments against gravity. 


Posture is important in running. 


In the horizontal position, all spinal 
curves tend to straighten. Neck 
lordosis, dorsal kyphosis and lumbar 
lordosis lessen, and the activation of 
the outward rotators and adductors 
of secapulae increases their strength 
and shortens their length. 

At the same time there is a con- 
comitant lengthening of the pecto- 
rals and serrati. The rib cage rises; 
abdominal muscles shorten to con- 
trol the base of leg action, i.e. the 
lower trunk and pelvis. The thighs 
rotate outward, strengthening the 
outer hip rotators which are under 
stress in standing (especially when 
pronated ankles, relaxed arches, or 
knock knee exist). The leg stroke 
with feet strongly inverted, assists 
in strengthening their adductors and 
invertors, exerting a corrective ac- 
tion. All of the muscles involved 
have definite antigravity action and 
necessarily help to maintain seg- 
mental balance and to improve the 
general body balance. 


RESTORATION OF BALANCE 

Of further importance is the res- 
toration of opponent muscle balance 
—for example, on shoulder girdle 
deviations. The development of 
scapular adductors and the length- 
ening of shortened pectorals marked- 
ly help to improve postural align- 
ment and all movements of per- 
formance skill. 

Similar restoration of balance be- 
tween the trunk flexors (the abdom- 
inals) and the shortened extensors 
(sacro spinalis) that increase the 
lordosis, is essential to arm and 
shoulder girdle performance. This 
is caused by improving the balance 
of these lower trunk, base stabilizers. 
In other words, stabilization of base 
by an equal counterforce must ac- 
company whatever work load is put 
upon intrinsic muscle groups. In 
any performance action, good align- 
ment of the lower trunk and pelvis 
during a follow through movement 
requires control of pelvie rotation 
on the legs, and thus to the ground. 


CASES OF DISTURBED PERFORMANCE 

To illustrate, let us take two in- 
stances of disturbed performance— 
one in shoulder, the other in low 
back. 


Case |: A tall, lithe individual with flat 
chest and round shoulders came to us with 


Good javelin throw depends on posture. 


a sore shoulder after practicing javelin 
throw the day before. A glance at his 
malposture and the indication of the line 
he traced with the forefinger along the 
bicipital groove, told the story. When he 
pulled the arm back his shortened pec- 
torals checked the movement; when it con- 
tracted to execute the throw, it again 
jerked on its insertion. This provoked an 
osteoperiostitis along the margin of the 
groove. Holding his shoulders back with a 
posterior figure-eight bandage, and putting 
him on the back stroke in swimming to 
develop the seapular adductors, rebalanced 
the antagonism of these two groups. Symp- 
toms disappeared and his throw improved 
because of the increase of contractile length 
in pectorals and serrati and surer control 
by their opponents. 

Case 2: A very muscular, stocky runner, 
100 yard and 9 ft. 4 in. man, came to us 
complaining of pain over the posterior two 
inches of the crest of the right ilium. The 
pain appeared when he lengthened his 
stride to speed up for the finish. One look 
at his round hollow back showed that the 
sacrospinalis section of the erector spinae 
that bridged the lordosis was overdeveloped 
and short. Therefore, he could not increase 
his reach for the stride, since he could not 
tip his pelvis back enough to add to the 
reach. Consequently, each pull on the short- 
ened back extensors jerked on the ex- 
tensor attachment on the ilium and pro- 
duced an osteoperiostitis. When the pain 
oceurred, protective spasm further limited 
the action. 


FOR MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 

All the joints in the body that 
take a major part in any perform- 
ance should be checked as to the bal- 
ance in physiological range of all 
their controlling muscles. Then, if 
steps are taken to correct malalign- 
ment or structural deviation, the in- 
dividual involved will not only be 
protected against injury but the 
efficiency of his performance will 
improve up to maximum capacity. * 
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HE VIRTUES and vices of in- 

tercollegiate athletics have been 
the subject of countless articles and 
speeches for over 75 years. Much of 
the discussion has centered about 
football, with less attention to other 
sports. In 1957 a questionnaire was 
sent to all 2,500 members of the Ohio 
State University Varsity ‘‘O’’ or- 
ganization. The primary purpose 
was to get data concerning socio- 
economic status, but one optional 
write-in question was asked: 

‘<Tf you are willing to take a few min- 
utes to do so, would you indicate briefly 
your feelings regarding your varsity ath- 
letic experience at Ohio State? Was it 
worthwhile or not? Has it contributed in 
any way, favorably or unfavorably, to your 
post-college life?’’ 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
1,500 men who returned the ques- 
tionnaire made some reply to this 
question. Their answers furnish 
some unusual raw data for evalua- 
tion of a program of intercollegiate 
athletics at a large university. These 
comments reflect the thinking of ma- 
ture.men in all walks of life concern- 
ing experiences which had happened 
to them from three to over 50 years 
earlier. In order to preserve the 
unique nature of these data, their 
opinions are given as submitted with 
no editing and with as few ommis- 
sions as possible. The writer of each 
quotation is identified by the sport 
in which he lettered, his year of 
graduation or last year in college, 
and his present occupation. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Two men, both college professors, 
state their views in no uncertain 
terms: 


by BRUCE L. BENNETT 


Ohio State University 


Ex-Athletes Comment 


on their 


Varsity Experience 


‘*Coming from an environment on the 
wrong side of the track, fighting and scrap- 
ping for our very existence, adjustment to 
college life was confused and difficult. Par- 
ticipating in varsity athletics aided consid- 
erably in making the adjustment... I 
honestly feel that without the availability 
of varsity competition, the college educa- 
tion in itself would not have been enough 
to keep me struggling to make a go of it. 
I owe what I am today, little as it may be, 
to varsity athleties.’’ (Wrestling, 1941, 
college professor) 

‘“‘T personally feel that if it were not 
for my participation in the athletie pro- 
gram I would never have finished my col- 
lege courses. The contacts that I received 
and the guidance from the coaching staff 
were of extreme value to me.’’ (Football 
and basketball, 1936, college professor) 


INFLUENCE OF COACHES 


Many letter winners paid tribute 
to their coaches. A few typical com- 
ments were the following : 


‘My coach may not have had a lot of 
book learning but he had a way with young 
men, Many were the times that his ideas 
were followed in sports, everyday life, and 
through the second World War. He taught 
(in his way) sportsmanship ...I have a 
son now and I want him to participate in 
sports when that age. And I want his 
coaches to be builders of mind as well as 
body.’’ (Wrestler, 1942, now self-em- 
ployed) 

‘*T have the greatest respect for the 
men who coached me and feel that they 
taught me a great deal about meeting my 
responsibilities in later life.’’ (Football 
and golf, 1922, business executive) 

‘«The University earned my lifetime sup. 
port during the time I participated in var- 
sity golf. The high standard of sportsman- 
ship taught and actively demonstrated by 
the coach ... has been an inspiration and 
a model for other relationships I have 
made since graduation.’’ (Golf, 1950, in 
business) 

However, one individual had quite 
a different experience with his coach. 


‘On the personality side, the greatest 
gains were in self-confidence and honesty. 
The honesty came in by the back door, 
One of my coaches taught me to cheat. 
Moral reaction against such practices be- 
comes a help in the regenerative process.’’ 
(Track, 1907, in business) 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Commonly cited objectives of in- 
tercollegiate athletics are those of 
developing character traits such as 
self-reliance, discipline, sportsman- 
ship, respect for others, loyalty, co- 
operation, ete. The number of men 
who mentioned these qualities was 
truly impressive and suggest to this 
writer that they cannot be passed off 
lightly. A few typical remarks are 
given. 

‘*Tt is my opinion that my varsity ath- 
letie experience has been the most con- 
structive of my life. Coming at a time of 
life when habits are in the formative 
stage, that experience taught me the value 
of self-discipline and training to reach an 
objective. It taught me the value of loy- 
alty to my own group and respect for my 
opponents.’’ (Track, 1911, architect) 

*‘T would say that participation was 
worthwhile since it taught me to approach 
problems with determination, accept suc- 
cess gracefully, and reverses with dig- 
nity.’’ (Basketball, 1923, lawyer and busi- 
ness man) 

‘*Tt taught me respect and appreciation 
of my fellow man which has, as years 
rolled on, mellowed into kindlier, more 
tolerant attitude for him, Athletic compe- 
tition with the Negro, Jew, Italian, Swede, 
and Pole made me conclude we are all fun- 
damentally human with the same basic in- 
stinets.’’? (Track, 1926, business man) 

**T do feel that my athletic competition 
in high school and at Ohio gave me some- 
thing worthwhile that I could not have 
obtained in any other manner—being a 
proud winner and a gracious loser—of 
which I consider the latter more impor- 
tant.’’? (Football, 1940, in business) 


The next two quotations dissent. 

*<Tf I had to do it over again, I would 
never play football—to think that one has 
to train for years and the day he gradu- 
ates all that training goes down the drain. 
Does football broaden one? I doubt it 
very much, for one going to college would 
meet just as many people if he partici- 
pated as if he did not and think of the 
bumps that appear later in life when the 
energy isn’t there to bear it.’’ (Football 
and baseball, 1941, in insurance) 

‘*... one gets the habit of wanting to 
win. Then, the need to win is not an asset 
in old age when one can no longer com- 
pete and feels, to a degree at least, his in- 
ability to ‘validate’ his ego and to secure 
the satisfactions which come from accept- 
anee and friendship with comrades—fel- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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they play their best with a basketball 


580—with Kolite cover, Nylon wind- 
ing, Butyl bladder and Kantleek 
. valve. For years this ball has been an 
outstanding leader among schools. 
Approved by A.A.U., N.C.A.A. and 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. List $15.65. 


502—An official size and weight bas- 
ketball with top grade rubber cover. 
Nylon wound. Butyl bladder with 
Kantleek valve. Available in brown 
or white. List $12.30. 


590 DELUXE—For top league games, the 590 with its Kolite 
cover features new plateau pebbling and wider channels for 
surer grip and better passing, dribbling and shooting. Water- 


75 “BOB COUSY AUTOGRAPH" — 
An unusual value in rubber-covered 


proof and scuff-proof, the 590 has Nylon winding which pre- Gallen. 
vents tears and insures years of extra life. Butyl bladder and specially processed high tensile 
patented Kantleek valve virtually eliminate need for rein- strength thread, it will stand long, 
flation. Each ball inspected for perfection. Approved for official hard wear. An excellent practice ball 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A., N.C.A.A. and A.A.U. play. List $21.25. at a popular price. List $8.50. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS russber COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN., U.S. A. 
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Graduate student administering PFI test to 
junior high school boy. 


HE STATE of Washington be- 

came alarmed over the fitness 
problem in the fall of 1956. At the 
request of the Governor, the Wash- 
ington State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
in co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Public Health and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, organized a State Fitness 
Committee to study the problem in 
the schools. The Committee decided 
to establish an experimental pro- 
gram in one community in an 
attempt to gain practical knowledge 
which could be useful to schools 
throughout the state. Because of its 
geographical location and the will- 
ingness of the administration to 
co-operate, Moses Lake Junior High 
School with an enrollment of about 
1,000 pupils was selected for the 
pilot study. 


INITIATING THE PROJECT 

Two members of the original State 
Fitness Committee, a medical doctor 
from the State Department of Public 
Health, and a measurement specialist 
from the Washington AHPER, were 
appointed to work closely with the 
Moses Lake School administration 
in initiating the pilot project. 

A meeting was held in February 
1956 with the Moses Lake Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Director of 
Physical Education, and Director of 


THE 


} MOSES LAKE 
PROJECT 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


ma pilot study in physical 
education for the sub-fit child 


by DONALD K. MATHEWS and VIRGINIA SHAW 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


PHILIP RISSER, M.D. 


State Department of Health, Seattle, Washington 


Athletics. It was decided specific 
objectives should include: 

1. Evaluation of the fitness status of 
several hundred junior high school boys 
and girls; 

2. Selection of sub-fit children for 
further study; and 

3. Construction of individual programs 
based upon the pupil’s needs. 

A second meeting was held in the 
spring of 1956, at which time all 
school personnel were invited. The 
faculty group voted unanimously to 
co-operate in the study which was to 
begin in the fall. 


For the final meeting in the spring 
of 1956, the group was composed of 
the public school specialists—inelud- 
ing the public health nurse, medical 
doctor, guidance staff, home econo- 
mists, superintendent of schools, and 
the physical education administra- 
tors—who discussed the contribution 
each could make in terms of better 
serving the sub-fit youngster. The 
definition of fitness used for the 
project was accepted, as follows: 

a. Psychological. The ability of an in- 
dividual to adjust to his everyday environ- 
ment, and to possess sufficient emotional 
stability to withstand sudden psychologi- 
eal trauma. 

b. Health. The normaley of physiologic 
function of the body organs. 

ce. Body Mechanics. The ability of the 
person to efficiently perform elementary 
skills and the more complex patterns of 
movement. 

d. Physical Anthropometry. Appraisal 


of fitness as characterized by proper body 
weight for size, as well as good bedy con- 
tour which is the result of sufficient mus- 
cular tonus. 


THE GROUP APPROACH 

From this definition, it became 
apparent that fitness is complex. 
This, in turn, leads us to recognize 
that a program of fitness must be 
varied to meet the needs of young- 
sters in the low fitness group. For 
example, obesity, sub-strength, or- 
thopedic problems, emotional dis- 
turbances, poor health habits, lack 
of co-ordination in motor move- 
ments, poor nutrition, and the 
presence of organic drains, all may 
contribute in one form or another to 
the reason(s) for low fitness. 

Obviously then, in a school situa- 
tion the child with low fitness should 
not be the sole responsibility of the 
physical educator. To the contrary, 
all specialists whose background will 
aid in understanding the cause of 
low fitness must work as a co-ordi- 
nated team toward the discovery and 
amelioration of the particular condi- 
tion. 

The total program was to be cen- 
tered upon a group approach to the 
problem rather than any single 
specialist working alone. In essence, 
this group of specialists decided 
upon the following steps in analyz- 
ing the individual who was found to 
be sub-fit. 
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1. An analysis of the health and guid- 
ance record was made in order to assemble 
all information which might have bearing 
upon the total fitness of the child. 

2. With this information available, the 
physical educator was able to schedule 
an interview with the youngster, the pur- 
pose being two-fold: (1) establish rap- 
port with the child; and (2) try to deter- 
mine the cause of low fitness. Two forms 
were employed for steps one and two— 
Clarke’s Health Habit Questionnaire and 
Case Study form. The former is recorded 
by the interviewer to gain insight and 
assist the child in becoming aware of 
good health practices. The latter form is 
used to record pertinent information from 
the guidance files and the medical record 
which may assist in determining the 
possible cause(s) of low fitness. 

3. Providing the physical educator was 
unable to determine the cause of the child’s 
low fitness score, referral was made to the 
Health Council composed of the head of 
the guidance department, a medical doc- 
tor, nurse, principal, physical educator, 
parent, and faculty representative. The 
Council met only when the need arose, to 
decide upon the disposition of the case 
or to follow up their recommendations. 

4. A special program was developed for 
the sub-fit child, in addition to the regular 
physical education classes. If the case 
went to the Health Council, the nurse was 
designated to take charge and see that 
the recommended program was initiated. ’ 

5. The final step was a retesting pro- 
gram for all children. 


SELECTING THE SUB-FIT CHILD 

Rogers’ PFI and the Kraus- 
Weber tests of minimal muscular 
fitness were administered to some 
1,000 boys and girls in the Chief 
Moses Lake Junior High School. 
The Health Council decided that the 
40 lowest scoring youngsters on the 
PFI test should be selected as the 
sub-fit group. Recognizing the con- 
siderable amount of learning in 
taking the PFI test, these children 
were then retested to make certain 
the original scores obtained on the 
test were reliable. 

The purpose in administering the 
Kraus-Weber test was to locate any 
children’ who might. have marked 
anteroposterior and lateral devia- 
tions and muscular imbalance. The 
test was not used to determine how 
many passed or failed the exercises. 
From the 1,000 children tested, 165 
youngsters were selected as having 
deviations which might be considered 
as requiring closer scrutiny and 
evaluation. It is disheartening to 
report that it was impossible to re- 
evaluate these children, primarily 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


because the program for the 40 low 
scoring children on the PFI required 
considerable effort to initiate and 
administer. 

At first it was felt no mention of 
the tests used in this field study 
should be made because the study 
committee was more interested in 
establishing a basic approach to a 
program rather than discussing the 
merits of any particular test. A 
good motor fitness test requiring 
little equipment and a good ortho- 
pedic screening test might serve in 
the same capacity as the PFI and 
the Kraus-Weber. We are more con- 
cerned in this project with the 
broader aspects of initiating and ad- 
ministering a physical education 
program for the sub-fit child. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The group at Moses Lake felt a 
definite necessity for orienting the 


community and did so as follows: 

1. Parents. A news release was pre- 
pared covering the proposed plans for the 
Moses Lake Junior High School. It ap- 
peared in the newspaper the spring of 
1956. At the time of the testing in the 
fall, a 15-minute radio interview was held. 

2. Physicians. A meeting between the 
Moses Lake School administration and the 
staff physicians was held at the local hos- 
pital. Some 20 medical doctors attended 
a two-hour session, at which time the per- 
functory steps to be used in approaching 
individual problems were outlined. The 
important place of the medical doctor in 
the total picture was discussed, as well as 
tests used and expected outcomes. 

3. Community Orientation. A commit- 
tee acting as a community sounding board 
was appointed with the Superintendent of 
Schools as chairman. This committee was 
composed of representation from commu- 
nity agencies. : 

Finally, during the week of the 
fitness testing, a demonstration and 


Dr. Strong, super- 
visor of cadet 
teachers, and 

the author (right) 
observe Kraus- 
Weber test of 
junior high 

school girl. 


discussion of the tests and program 
was presented to the Parent Teach- 
ers Association. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

After the program had been in 
operation for about eight months, a 
meeting was held to evaluate the 
progress of this action project. 
These are Committee observations: 

1. Recognition of the importance of the 
group approach to the child’s problems. 

2. Good intraschool communications and 
intracommunity communications are ex- 
tremely valuable and necessary to the wel- 
fare of such a program. The committee 
recognized the need for orienting lay 
groups as to physical education program 
objectives and content. 

3. Vested interests were non-existent; 
the individual specialists at the school 
were amazed at the many factors of com- 
mon interest, and how scattered informa- 
tion, when pooled, gave much broader and 
deeper understanding into the child’s 
problem. 

4. Interest centered on the low scoring 
child, although the average group was not 
neglected. Reporting of the fitness scores 
to the individuals was a strong motivating 
device for greater performance and the 
concomitant of more dynamic interest in 
their fitness. The physicians were sympa- 
thetic and co-operative in the program and 
did an excellent job in counseling both 
personnel and students. The Committee 
was of the opinion that physical educa- 
tion could benefit greatly by working more 
closely with the medical specialists. 

5. A continuity between the health pro- 
gram and total education of the child 
slowly commenced to take form because 
of the group approach to the problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Committee was not concerned 
with measuring children on a fitness 
test and comparing results with 
those obtained in other parts of the 
state or nation. There was definite 
agreement among the Committee 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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ACCIDENTS 


among 


Elementary School Children 


HIS article is based on a survey 

of 92 public schools of New York 
State (excluding New York City) 
from October to May, 1954-55, on 
the nature, frequency, and contrib- 
uting factors of accidents among ele- 
mentary school children.t The study 
was confined to accidents within the 
school building or on the school 
grounds during school time or in 
school-supervised activities before or 
after school. The only accidents re- 
ported were those requiring a fol- 
low-up or referral after first aid was 
rendered. 

Unique features of the study were 
(1) reviewing every item on the sur- 
vey forms in small group discus- 
sions before the survey was made by 
the local personnel; (2) obtaining 
numbers of exposures in the physical 
education program, rather than fre- 
queney of accidents alone (for ex- 
ample, were there 30 accidents out 
of 30 exposures, or 30 out of 300,- 
000?). 

There were 524 accidents reported 
in the 92 schools during the survey 
period, with the mean number of ac- 
cidents per school being 5.7 and the 
mode being two. Forty -six schools 
(50% of the total) reported three or 
less accidents. These findings indi- 
eate good work in accident preven- 
tion in the 92 schools. 


ACCIDENT FACTORS 

The greatest number of accidents 
occurred during the months of May 
1See Nature and Frequency of Accidents 
Among Elementary School Children in 
New York State, Summary and Conelu- 
sions, by Gerald J. Hase. Albany: Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 1957, 24 pp. 
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the playground during free play. 


by GERALD J. HASE 


Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation 
New York State Education Department 
and October when there were 172 ac- 
cidents (about 33%). During these 
two months, children participate in 
vigorous outdoor physical activities. 
The fewest number of accidents were 
reported during the month of Febru- 
ary when only 49 cases were report- 

ed (about 9%). 

The fifth grade had the greatest 
number of accidents for any single 
gerade, while the intermediate grades 
reported an aggregate of 247 acci- 
dents (about 48%). The special 
class pupils had only three accidents, 
which would be reasonable to expect 
because of the small number of pu- 


included in this class. 


The third and fifth grades had the 
greatest number of accidents for 
both boys and girls, with a total of 
118 for boys and 66 for girls. The 
total number of accidents for boys 
in all grades is 340, while for girls 
in all grades it is approximately one- 
half (184). Other related studies 
have reported similar findings. 

Part of Body. The head was the 
part of the body most frequently in- 
jured with 176 cases (about 32%). 
Other studies have also reported that 
this part of the body is the most fre- 
quently injured among elementary 
school children. 

The wound was the most frequent 
type of injury with 218 cases 
(40%). The wound, bruise, and 
fracture were the three most com- 
mon types of injuries, contributing 
461 cases (about 85%). 

Time. The morning and noon were 
the times when most of the accidents 
occurred, with 354 accidents (about 
68%). There were 371 accidents 


b r idents occurred on 


(about 71%) that resulted in no 
days lost from school. There were 
485 accidents (about 93%) that re- 
sulted in the loss of two or less school 
days. Most of the accidents were not 
serious enough to cause long absences 
from school. 

Place. Most accidents occurred on 
the playground and in the gymna- 
sium, which accounted for 337 acci- 
dents (about 64%). Related studies 
have reported similar findings in re- 
gard to place of accident occurrence, 
probably because of the nature of 
the vigorous physical activities in 
both of these areas. 

The most serious accidents, as de- 
termined by average number of days 
absent from school, occurred at the 
bicycle rack area, stairway, athletic 
field, doorway, and school sidewalk. 
Although there is a fairly high posi- 
tive relationship between frequency 
and seriousness of accidents, it 
should be noted that the gymnasium 
and playground which rank first and 
second in number of accidents rank 
sixth and seventh in regard to sever- 
ity of injury. 

The largest number of accidents 
occurred during free play when 
there were 226 cases reported (about 
43%). Physical education activities 
were reported for 157 accidents 
(30%). It may be expected that the 
most accidents would occur during 
free play. This period is character- 
ized by the freedom of choice in ac- 
tivities, the lack of direct super- 
vision, and the larger numbers of 
pupils in one area. 

The class period and the noon 
hour period accounted for 346 acci- 
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dents (66%). Approximately 18 per 
cent of the accidents happened dur- 
ing the recess play period, while ap- 
proximately 4 per cent occurred 
during the lavatory period. It may 
be expected that many accidents 
vould occur during the class period 
because the greatest amount of pu- 
pils’ time is spent in vigorous physi- 
cal activities. It may be expected 
that many accidents would occur 
during the noon hour and recess play 
period because of the large number 
of pupils and the free play. The 
number of accidents during the lava- 
tory period may be due to the re- 
moteness of the toilet facilities from 
the classroom and the lack of direct 
supervision. 

Pupil Inter-relation. There were 149 
accidents (about 28%) that hap- 
pened because of an inter-relation 
with other pupils. Of these, the 
greatest number were caused specifi- 
cally by one pupil colliding with an- 
other pupil. There were 144 acci- 
dents (approximately 27%) involv- 
ing’ either equipment or supply. Of 
these, the greatest number were 
caused specifically by a pupil being 
struck by a piece of equipment or 
supply. There were 131 accidents 
(about 25%) caused by the physical 
plant. Of these, the greatest number 
were caused specifically by a pupil 
slipping on the floor or ground. 


IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASS 

The intermediate grades had the 
highest accident rate in the physical 
education class instruction program. 
The fifth grade had the highest acci- 
dent rate, with 7.5 accidents per 
100,000 exposures. 

The specific activity of wrestling 
had the highest accident rate, with 
two accidents in 532 exposures or a 
projected rate of approximately 376 
accidents per 100,000 exposures in 
the total elementary grades. In the 
activities of the physical education 
class instruction program, the games 
had the highest accident rate, with 
4.7 accidents per. 100,000 exposures. 
This was followed in order by stunts 
and tumbling, gymnasium apparatus, 
rhythms and dance, and body me- 
chanics. Swimming, with no acci- 
dents reported for 1,813 exposures, 
had the lowest accident rate. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


It appears that most of the physi- 
cal education class activities in ele- 
mentary schools are not hazardous 
and that schools are providing a safe 
physical education program. The 
only activity that seems to be haz- 
ardous for elementary school pupils 
is wrestling. Although there were 
only 5,327 exposures to the extra- 
mural activities, this part of the pro- 
gram appears to be much more haz- 
ardous than the class instruction 
program and the intramural pro- 
gram. 


ON PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


The fourth grade had the highest 
accident rate on playground appa- 
ratus, with 2.9 accidents per 100,000 
exposures. The fifth and sixth grades 
had the lowest accident rates. 

The giant stride had the highest 
accident rate, with three accidents in 
3,020 exposures or a projected rate 
of 99.3 accidents per 100,000 expo- 
sures. The teeter had the next high- 
est accident rate, with two accidents 
per 100,000 exposures in the total 
elementary grades. This was fol- 


Cimbing sductune hanging bow 
DEVELOPMENTAL APPARATUS 


A rate of 1.8 accidents per 100,000 exposures 

was reported for the above recreational appa- 

ratus and 1.4 per 100,000 exposures for the 
above developmental apparatus. 


lowed’ by the climbing structure, 
slide, and swing with the rate of 1.9 
accidents per 100,000 exposures for 
each piece of apparatus. The hang- 
ing bar had the lowest accident rate, 
with no accidents reported for 199,- 
104 exposures. 

It appears that the use of all of 
the playground apparatus except the 
giant stride is relatively safe. The 
developmental apparatus such as the 
climbing structure, rings, hanging 
ladder, and hanging bar had a lower 
accident rate than the recreational 
apparatus such as teeter, slide, 
swing, and merry-go-round. The 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils do not 
appear to use playground apparatus 
as much as pupils in grades kinder- 
garten through fourth. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


The schools that housed both ele- 
mentary and secondary grade pupils 
in the same building had the highest 
accident rate, with nine accidents 
per 100,000 exposures. The schools 
that housed pupils in both the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades in the 
same building had the next highest 
accident rate. The schools that 
housed only primary grade pupils 
had the lowest accident rate. 

There were 32 schools that offered 
two or more activities and 48 schools 
that offered only a single type of 
activity during the noon hour. The 
schools that had organized free play 
and directed, organized play had the 
lowest accident rate. 

The schools that had dirt under 
their playground apparatus had the 
highest rate for accidents caused by 
falling, while the schools that had 
sand under their playground appa- 
ratus had the lowest rate for acci- 
dents caused by falling. The schools 
that had asphalt surfacing or dirt 
under their playground apparatus 
had the highest rate for all types of 
accidents, while the schools that had 
sand under their playground appa- 
ratus had the lowest rate for all 
types of accidents. 

It appears that the schools that 
housed only the primary grade pu- 
pils were the safest. The number of 
acres on a school site did not seem to 
have any relationship to the number 
of accidents reported. The number 
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Home Rec:eation 
(from p. 12) 


sons have a medicine ball to pass 
around with their neighbors; the 
Johnsons have tetherball; the Swen- 
sons, a go-high goal; oid man 
Peterson is equipped for horseshoe 
pitching, ete. They visit back and 
forth from day to day. Some women 
who do not mind the screaming of 
happy children have play equipment 
for small fry of the neighborhood. 

Here families do not have to go 
to the playground where they may 
have to park four blocks away; they 
bring the playground to the home! 

Below is listed a wide variety of 
sports of the kind that could be used 
in homes, basement rumpus rooms, 
yards, blocked-off streets, or vacant 
lots. In addition, there are listed 
numerous kinds of clubs that could 
be organized in almost any type of 
community, in addition to activities 
that could be practiced informally 
by individuals or small groups or 
large groups of friends. From such 
a list, it would be easy to select 
sports appropriate for the home and 
yard, and sports that would be of 
interest to almost any family. In 
one experiment,*? made in a small 
community in Iowa (population 
1,000), in one year 16 per cent of 
the backyards (about 1 in 6) had 
established play equipment for 
adults. To achieve such results, 
there needs to be, of course, a com- 
munity spark plug, usually a com- 
bination of the school supervisor of 
physical education and the director 
of recreation for the community. In 
small communities, this is often the 
same person. In some very small 
communities, one such person may 
serve more than one town. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF ACTIVITIES 


The following activities have been 
suggested by the members of classes 
in the Scientific Bases of Physical 
Education at the State University 
of Iowa. Not all of these activities 
will be used by any one person, 
group, or community; but there are 
many excellent choices, and many 


8Bernard W. Erdman, The Setting Up 
of a Community Recreation Program in a 
Small Community, Master’s thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1948. 


of these sports or activities will be 
used by some groups from time to 
time. 


The list gives sports that may be 
useful to many different age groups, 
from young children to the aged. 
Every effort should be made to select 
wisely. Several activities may be 
selected to make up one program; 
e.g., barbells and dumbells, chinning, 
and table tennis. 


Rules for the various activities 
may be found in standard games and 
sports books. A good list of Sources 
of Official Rules is available from 
the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. It covers activi- 
ties from aerial tennis to wrestling 
and lists official NCAA, DGWS, 
NFSHSAA, and AAU rulebooks. 


Own Room 


Calisthenies; dumbells; barbells; springs; 
pulley weights; rowing machine; station- 
ary bicycle; rope skipping; shadow box- 
ing; grass-drills on rug; hand-balancing; 
simple stunts; relaxation exercises. 


Basement Playroom 


Individual Exercise. All of the items listed 
for own room; light (speed) bag punch- 
ing; heavy bag punching; archery, minia- 
ture target; golf driving (into suspended 
cloth); golf putting on rug; rope spin- 
ning; juggling; tumbling (needs mat); 
stunts; chinning bar. 


Couple Sports. Handball, one wall or four 
wall, usually with tennis ball; smash (write 
to ‘‘Smash,’’ 4700 Woodland, Western 
Spring, Ill.); peteka; hand wrestling; 
seated tug of war and boundary tug; 
fencing; boxing; dart games; tetherball; 
deck tennis or deck tennis with bean bag; 
ping-pong or table tennis; table polo (par- 
lor polo) ; quoits, rubber or peg; skittles; 
featherball (modified), Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Sept. 
1949; hand featherball (light), Ibid. (par- 
lor badminton) ; shuffleboard; shuttle-bowl; 
box hockey; couple dances. 


Group Activities. Folk dancing to phono- 
graph; square dancing; balloon volleyball; 
sponge volleyball; hand soccer (with vol- 
leyball or large softball), also called socco- 
smash ball; balloon bat or balloon ball. In 
games, give handicaps. 


Yard 


Individual. All items listed for own room, 
or for basement playroom; baton twirling; 
golf driving (with suspended cloth—or 
with yarn or plastic ball); golf putting; 
pitch and putt (1 or 2 holes); clock golf; 
fly or bait casting; apparatus, especially 


horizontal bars; still rings; trapeze; climb- 
ing rope from tree; trampoline; stunts; 
obstacle course planned especially for arm 
development; track and field, including 
high jumping, standing broad jump, and 
three standing broad jumps, standing 
broad jump with weights, pole vaulting, 
shot putting; for little children—swings, 
jungle gym, slide. 


Two or more. Medicine ball; fencing; wres- 
tling; hand wrestling; peg quoits; quoits; 
horseshoes; one-wall or three-wall handball 
against garage wall; bull board; polo ten- 
nis; newecomb; newcomb with medicine 
ball; badminton; tether badminton; pad- 
dle badminton; sidewalk tennis; box ball; 
punch ball; codeball on the lawn; basket- 
ball goal shooting; two- or four-man bas- 
ketball around one basket (one-goal basket- 
ball) ; goal-hi, two or more on a side; wall 
ball; croquet; arch bowl (like croquet, but 
bowled); croquet bowling; croquet bil- 
liards; golf with yarn ball or plastic ball; 
croquet golf; miniature golf; lawn bowls; 
boccie; modified lawn bowls—with soft- 
balls (16 in.) or croquet balls; two- or 
four-man or more volleyball; football pass- 
ing; punting practice; drop kicking with 
football; playing eatch, hardball, or soft- 
ball; paddle tennis; slab tennis; hand ten- 
nis; sword tennis; deck tennis; aerial ten- 
nis; badminton battledore; duck on the 
rock; ring toss; suspended (ladder) teeter 
board; kick golf; corner ball; lawn hock- 
ey; hand soccer with volleyball. 


Vacant Lot or Blocked-off Street 


See yard games; modified field hockey; 
eage ball; medicine ball games; roller skat- 
ing; roller skating hockey; softball, play- 
ground baseball; long ball; hopscotch; 
alley shinny. 


Clubs 

Hiking; weight training; archery; 
swimming; orienteering (see, The Sport 
of Orienteering, Hedenstrom and Kjell- 
strom, Silva, Inc., LaPorte, Ind.) ; boating 
and canoeing; fencing; tennis; paddle ten- 
nis (and four wall paddle tennis) ; riding; 
mountaineering, skiing; skating; skeet and 
trap shooting; rifle club; bowling; golf; 
fishing; camera (hiking); folk dancing; 
square dancing. 


Leagues 


Various sports. 


Other, for Groups, Large or Small 


Gym classes at church, ete.; twilight 
classes for business men and women, ete.; 
hikes; nature hikes; overnight camps; 
fishing; hunting; camera hunting; out- 
ings; boating and canoeing; skiing; skat- 
ing; roller skating; harriers or cross coun- 
try; ‘‘road work’’ (alternate walking and 
running) ; roving archery; boomerang; bi- 
eyeling; horseback riding; coasting (sled, 
toboggan) ; swimming; snowshoeing. 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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OFFICIAL SOFTBALLS 


Choice of thousands of schools. Soft- 
textured rubber cover. Dependable 
performance on any playing surface. 
Quality cotton yarn wound over 
best private estates kapok center. 
Available 9, 10, 12 and 14”. 


OOOO 


SOFT SOFTBALLS 

A softer ball for use by younger 
boys and by girls. Soft center and 
cover take the sting out of the game. 
Waterproof and washable. Available 
10” and 12”. 


SPONGE 

FEC SARS 
SUPER-SOFT SOFTBALL 

Perfect for young, beginning 

players. Can’t hurt the hands. Ideal 

for indoors or games in limited 

areas. 12” circumference. 


REGULATION BASEBALL 

Built to take a beating. Ideal for bat- 
ting and field practice. Quality cotton 
yarn wound over cork and rubber 
center. Official size and weight. 


BD1 STAR-MAKER 

Safe batting practice for 
Little League age group. 
Fun to use. Youngster 
can practice batting in 
a restricted area with- 
out danger and without 
wasting time “shagging” 
the ball. 


SOFTBALL BASES AND HOME PLATE Portable. Set up 
in a minute. Suction design minimizes slipping on gym 
floors, grass, asphalt, cement. Last for years. White with 
bevelled edges. Softball base 14” square. Home plate 
17” across front. Official size. Also available with spikes 
for firmer hold in outdoor play. 


for any playing area, 


® 


COVERS 
ALL THE 
BASES! 


age group or skill... 


BATTING TEE 


Excellent for training 
younger hitters. 
Allows more hitting 
and fielding during 
play periods. Adjust- 
able from 22” to 47” to 
fit batter’s height. 


BAT TIP PROTECTOR 

Your budget’s best friend. 
Saves the bat handle 
from chipping. Can’t hin- 
der batting performance. 


OFFICIAL SAFE-SLIDE HOME PLATE Baseball’s official 
home plate with bevelled edges that slant into the 
ground assuring safe slide. Also available in official 
Little League size. 


ECONOMY PITCHER’S BOX AND HOME PLATE Highest 
grade tough, white rubber, %4” thick. Official size. 
Detachable spikes. Spike locking nuts molded in bottom 
of plate. Used on thousands of diamonds. Pitcher’s box 
also available in official Little League size. 


America’s Finest 
Sports Equipment 
by New York 11 Chicago 11 
Los Angeles 11 
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The Motivating Force Behind 
State and Federal Co-Operation 


Importance of inter-agency 
committees on recreation 


by CONRAD L. WIRTH 


Director, National Park Service 


HAVE long felt that inter- 

agency committees on recreation 
are needed in the state capitals and 
in Washington. Provision of recrea- 
tion opportunities is a complex prob- 
lem and its many aspects are the 
concern of many agencies. In order 
to achieve any substantial degree of 
understanding and correlation of 
one another’s objectives and pro- 
grams, some means of getting to- 
gether is essential. And, I believe 
that one effective method can be 
through inter-agency committees. 

We are caught in the dilemma of 
our exploding needs for recreation 
opportunities and our rapidly di- 
minishing natural resources, All of 
us are aware of this and we are 
doing our best to provide as ade- 
quately as we can—both in quantity 
and quality. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS 


It is this accelerated widening of 
the gap between our recreation needs 
and our remaining available oppor- 
tunities, together with the urge to 
achieve able opportunities, together 
with the urge to achive our common 
objectives, that is leading us to see 
more and more the necessity for co- 
operative efforts. 

Additionally, I believe that a 
strong motivation for co-operation 
between state and federal park and 
recreation agencies stems from the 
realization and acceptance that (1) 
state and federal programs are 
supplementary and complementary 
rather than competitive, (2) that 
both have much in common, (3) 
that the one is affected by the other, 
and (4) that both must have public 
acceptance and support. In many 
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Ways, we are mutually dependent 
upon one another for the success of 
our Own programs. 


FEDERAL POLICY | 


The Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Recreation in its statement 
on ‘‘Recommended General Policy 
of the Federal Government Relating 
to Public Recreation’’ states in part: 


‘<Tt is the responsibility of communities 
to provide recreation areas, facilities and 
services to the people within their political 
boundaries through private and public 
agencies. The State governments have the 
responsibility to assist the communities by 
enacting adequate enabling laws, but pro- 
viding advisory’ and information services 
and by providing such complementary rec- 
reation areas, facilities and _ services 
throughout the State as may be needed. It 
is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to develop, and to arrange for others 
to develop, the recreation resources on the 
Federally-owned lands, and to complement 
State and local programs in full co-opera- 
tion with the States and their political sub- 
divisions, without assuming responsibilities 
that properly rest with the States and their 
political subdivisions.’’ 


In applying this philosophy, I be- 
lieve that most of the state park 
authorities and the National Park 
Service are in agreement: (1) that, 
in general, scenic, scientific, histori- 
eal, and recreation areas of such 
quality and magnitude to be of sig- 
nificance to the Nation as a whole 
should properly be administered by 
the Federal Government, and (2) 
that similar areas of statewide 
significance and areas providing ex- 
ceptional recreation opportunities of 
more than local significance should 
be administered by the State Gov- 
ernments. This line of demarcation 
is not precise; however, with rela- 


tively few exceptions, the division 
of responsibility is well recognized. 

We are firmly convinced, and I 
believe that the states are too, that 
much can be accomplished through 
co-operation that otherwise would be 
difficult, if not impossible. More- 
over, in our democratic form of 
society, it is only through co-opera- 
tive efforts that we can hope to pro- 
vide for the Nation’s recreation 
needs in any adequate, effective, and 
coherent manner. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
PLAN 


Following this same thought, I 
now want to say something about a 
special co-operative planning project 
that is close to my heart. Shortly 
after the beginning of the next fiscal 
year, which starts July 1, we plan 
to initiate, in co-operation with other 
federal, state, and local agencies, 
and as an important part of our 
Mission 66 program, the develop- 
ment of a national outdoor recrea- 
tion resources plan. In connection 
with this plan, we expect to (1) 
inventory and appraise the Nation’s 
non-urban recreation resources, (2) 
determine recreation needs based on 
population distribution, characteris- 
ties, trends, economic and social con- 
ditions, and other factors, and (3) 
evaluate and correlate the plans and 
programs of all concerned. We hope 
and expect that this will lead to 
formulation of a comprehensive, 
over-all plan that will provide the 
framework within which each level 
of government may do its proper 
share of providing adequate recrea- 
tion opportunities for the people of 
the United States. 

We hope to have a recreation plan 
completed and published in 1961, 
keep it current thereafter, and peri- 
odically issue revised and up-to-date 
editions. 

INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEES 
INDISPENSABLE 

Development of the plan will re- 
quire a high degree of co-operation 
with the states, in order that their 
plans and thinking may pervade it 
throughout and be correlated with 
the plans and thinking of the local 
and Federal agencies and programs. 
In this connection, I can assure you 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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End this Fear and Awkwardness a 
with the MATCHED SET i 


Safe-T-Bat and Ball 
of light, safe resilient 


4 


GIVE THIS CONFIDENCE AND COORDINATION 
THAT CHILDREN NEED TO DEVELOP YOUNG ( 
| 


The MatcuHep Set has been scientifically developed to 

build confidence and to improve muscular coordination for 
children 4 to 10 years of age. Even a “‘first grader” can ae | 
swing the Safe-T-Bat with ease . . . and in perfect safety 
because 81% oz. of Polyethylene will hurt no one! | 


The smallest child who flinches from catching any other 
ball, will readily catch the polyethylene Cosom Fun Ball... 
and soon is throwing it with an easy overhand motion. Fun 
Ball, correctly matched to the bat, for weight and true | 
flight of limited distance, weighs but one ounce. This j 
MatcHED SET provides unheard-of safety for confined 
areas, congested playgrounds and for play indoors. And 1 
they provide authentic, accurate “baseball.” 


YOUR DEALER 


cf 


It’s a wonderful way to have “backyard fun,” 
to entertain friends around a barbecue, to 
use safely and without nuisance at a picnic or 
on the beach; wherever a pleasant game and 
healthful exercise would be enjoyed. “Play 
Ball!” with the Safe-T-Set! 


OTHER SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCTS 
All Cosom Safe-T-Play products are designed to allow those who 


must play in confined areas (indoors as well as outdoors) to 
combine healthful exercise with fun and safety. 


AY 


BOWLITE, the Polyethy- the unbreakable water-. SCOOP, the first new way 
lene bowling game. proof ball for all ages. to play ball in 50 years. 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD. ° MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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Ex-Athletes (from page 16) 


low workers and others with whom he is 
associated in cooperative endeavor .. .’’ 
(Basketball and baseball, 1907, retired so- 
cial worker and teacher) 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Various comments tell of psycho- 
logical and personality development 
through athletic participation. 

*‘OSU’s well-balanced athletic program 
allowed me to find a sport in which I 
eould excel. I had attended a high school 
which had only football and basketball as 
varsity sports. I was too small for either 
of these. I had always wanted to earn a 
varsity letter, and finally at Ohio State I 
had my opportunity as a member of the 
wrestling team. This did a great deal to- 
ward developing my confidence in myself. 
I have long since found self-confidence of 
great value in my chosen occupation.’’ 
(Wrestler, 1946, in personnel work) 

**One of the things of which I am most 
eertain is that my football days or experi- 
ence, at Ohio State changed me from a po- 
tentially serious introvert type to a person 
with a much more normal, confident out- 
look on life . . . One year of high school 
football and the fun and sense of satisfac- 
tion out of four years of ‘big time’ com- 
petition, in which I found I could survive, 
gave me a point of view I’d never had be- 
fore; one I’ve never lost since—that ‘I’m 
as good as the next man.’ Building on 
that feeling of self-confidence, I have en- 
joyed my little measure of suecess in the 
business world, my family, and our con- 
tinuing personal experiences.’’ (Football, 
1930, sales manager) 

**Could not duplicate experience as an 
athlete at OSU. With the guidance and 
help of my coach and other fine men at 
OSU, I became a better man. In fact, my 
personality changed for the better.’’ 
(Track, 1933, in newspaper business) 

Others note some undesirable re- 
sults, as for example: 

“‘It gave me a bit of transitory notori- 
ety which inflated my ego but certainly did 
me no good.’’ (Track and tennis, 1921, in 
business) 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS 


Many of the respondents told of 
practical, social, and financial bene- 
fits from their varsity experience. 

**T ean say that the two jobs I have had 
since leaving the university were directly 
due to contacts I made through polo.’’ 
(Polo player, 1929, in business) 

‘‘T was taught proper manners and 
given the opportunity to see and use the 
finest country clubs in the country. After 
being graduated, golf gave me the oppor- 
tunity to make business acquaintances 
which have helped my practice of optom- 
etry.’’ (Golf, 1940, optometrist) 

**T have found that employers are more 
interested in men who played sports in col- 
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lege . . . They will hire you faster if you 
had competitive experience. I will never 
be able to.pay back what varsity competi- 
tion at State has done for me.’’ (Baseball, 
1948, salesman) 

**T know that being a letter man has 
meant much to me financially in my profes- 
sion. Many people who come to me remem- 
ber me not as a medical student but as a 
varsity wrestler and I have observed with 
keen interest that nearly all people are 
more interested in my varsity ‘‘O’’ placque 
on my office wall than they are in my 
diploma which hangs nearby. In my many 
travels about the world, it has meant much 
prestige to be known and introduced as an 
OSU letter man. In my political career, it 
has been a great factor in my popularity at 
the polls.’’? (Wrestling, 1930, physician) 


RELATION TO OCCUPATION 


Several men acknowledged a rath- 
er specific relationship between their 
sports participation and their occu- 
pation. 

‘*My athletic experience has done many 
things to ease the pain when the going be- 
comes rough. That experience has increased 
my physical capacity for flying, made my 
reactions faster, enabled me to accomplish 
much more in a single day through budget- 
ing time, and helped the transition from a 
coach to a flight instructor seem easy be- 
cause I learned how to learn and accept 
criticism . . .’? (Swimming, 1952, in the 
service ) 

**As a rifle company commander in Ko- 
rea, I noticed that men with experience in 
athletics, particularly in team and contact 


- sports, adapted themselves more readily to 


these rather rugged and demanding condi- 
tions. This is by comparison to those indi- 
viduals with no athletic experiences in their 
background.’’ (Baseball, 1948, Army offi- 
cer) 


CONTINUED PARTICIPATION 


A number of men continued their 
athletic participation after college 
days were over. These are typical: 

‘*Although I have been out of college 
22 years, I still enjoy playing volleyball, 
swimming, and watching my sons play ath- 
letics. I feel that this continuing interest 
in athletics was brought about by the fact 
that this interest was not discouraged in 
college.’’ (Soccer, 1931, sales manager) 

‘Tt taught me the value of good physi- 
eal condition, clean living, and co-operat- 
ing with other people. I am now, at the 
age of 57, able to play three sets of tennis 
in one afternoon.’’ (Basketball, 1917, mer- 
chant) 

**T am still running two miles every day 
and feel that the physical exercise is an 
important factor in enjoying life more 
fully, both physically and _ socially.’’ 
(Track, 1909, engineer) 

‘*T have always been a strong believer 
in people having an active interest in some- 
thing quite radically different from their 


vocation. And I strongly feel we all need 
a certain amount of physical activity to 
counteract the effects of all the sitting 
and inactivity present in today’s industrial 
and business world. I have maintained my 
interest in gymnastics ever since I left 
school and have been actively engaged in 
training numerous boys and young men, 
This has prevented any increase in my 
body weight which I know would have bal- 
looned on my careass if I had not burned 
up the surplus.’’ (Gymnastics, 1927, engi- 
neer ) 


CARRY-OVER VALUES 


There were specific opinions ex- 
pressed about the need for carry- 
over sports, as for example: 

‘‘Tt was worthwhile. I believe tennis, 
golf, and swimming are of considerably 
more value to a man after college. If I 
were doing it over, I would spend my time 
on these sports instead of  baseball.’’ 
(Baseball, 1929, in business) 

Two men find their athletic ex- 
perience useful in raising a family. 

‘“My varsity athletic experience has 
given me an interest in all fields of athlet- 
ies that was beneficial in raising a family 
of three boys and creating in them an in- 
terest that has made our home a very hap- 
py one.’’ (Track, 1914, high school direc- 
tor of athletics) 

‘<My interest in athletics has influenced 
my two sons, and their participation has 
kept them out of, in my estimation, many 
of the juvenile problems we are having 
today.’’ (Football and track, 1921, in busi- 
ness) 

Alumni associations will note these 
two remarks with joy: 

‘*Tt has contributed favorably to my 
post-eollege life in that I have followed 
more closely the activities of my college 
not only in athletic achievements but more 
important the educational advancements. 
My personal feeling is that participation in 
the athletic program builds an ‘esprit de 
corps.’ ’’ (Tennis, 1930, in accounting ) 

‘Another great contribution from the 
Ohio State athletic program is the pride 
and personal interest which binds the 
alumnus to his school. Certainly those stu- 
dents who do not become intimately ac- 
quainted with the Athletic Department do 
not have the same ‘deep down’ feelings 
for the Ohio State University.’’ (Wres- 
tling, 1947, in business) 


DISSATISFACTION 


Although most of the views ex- 
pressed were favorable, a number of 
the former athletes found reason for 
criticism and dissatisfaction. One 
describes the hazard of physical dis- 
ability. 

**Tt is lots of fun, but a crippled knee 
or ‘busted’ nose for life isn’t worth- 
while.’’ (Football, about 1905, dentist) 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Choreography by UCLA students. 


HOW SHALL we teach modern 
dance? An increasing number of 
dance educators believe that dance 
should be taught as a creative expe- 
rience and that the ‘‘specifics’’ of 
movement study should be related to 
the whole or larger context of dance. 
Teachers who hold these beliefs have 
found that the ‘‘technique-composi- 
tion approach,’’ which places em- 
phasis first on technique and second 
on the niaking of dances, does not 
produce the desired results. 

It would seem that the creative de- 
velopment of the individual should 
be the focus or the core around 
which all activity centers if creative 
response is a goal. Teachers who ac- 
cept this concept are faced with the 
problem of determining how to teach 
so that each phase of the dance study 
becomes an integral part of the total 
experience and contributes to the 
creative development of the individ- 
ual. We are now engaged in the 
process of clarifying ideas and prin- 
ciples which have significant impli- 
cations for teaching. The purpose of 
this article is to present a view on 
the teaching of dance as a creative 
experience. 

Self-involvement and _ self-direc- 
tion are essential in creative activity. 
Because of this fact, the student 
needs movement experiences that en- 
courage him to engage in the process 
of thinking, feeling, and experiment- 
ing with responses. Creative re- 
sponses in dance are dependent on 
some understanding of movement 
and kinesthetic awareness of move- 
ment potential. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


BODY CONTROL 

Let us illustrate the teaching- 
learning process by considering a be- 
ginning movement experience which 
is related to the problem of body con- 
trol and balance. First is the attempt 
to develop understanding and kines- 
thetic awareness of movement as well 
as skill. The teacher and student 
are seated informally on the floor. 
The teacher comments briefly about 
the necessity of understanding the 
relationship of the various parts of 
the body and the need for skill in 
controlling the body parts. He points 
out the parts of the torso (using a 
skeleton or anatomical chart, if avail- 
able), identifying the pelvic girdle, 
the spine, and the shoulder girdle. 

Next the student tries to discover 
the relationship of these parts in his 
own body through the following 
process. The teacher asks him to lie 
on his back, with arms extended 
overhead in a relaxed manner and 
knees bent, with feet flat on the 
floor. The movement sequence is as 
follows: contract the abdominal 
muscles, stretch upward through the 
spine to the finger; pull the shoul- 
ders low as possible ; finish with com- 
plete relaxation. The student does 
this movement several times without 
music. Through these trial periods, 
he is encouraged to think about how 
the position feels, so that he will ac- 
quire a kinesthetic awareness of the 
relationship of body parts. 

Next, the student is asked to sit 
with legs crossed (tailor sit). He re- 
peats the movement as done on the 
floor, giving special attention to the 
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lowering of the shoulders. After a 
few trials, the teacher again identi- 
fies the relationship of the pelvic gir- 
dle, the long extended spine, and the 
pulled down, but relaxed, shoulders. 
Then in standing position, the stu- 
dent explores the same movement 
sequence—this time the relationship 
of body parts to the alignment that 
runs from foot to head is discussed. 


ALIGNMENT AND BALANCE 

From this experience, he may pro- 
ceed to consideration of the problem 
of alignment and balance when the 
weight is shifted to one foot. The 
teacher asks the student to shift the 
center of gravity to his right foot, 
then to the left. He repeats the shift- 
ing of weight a number of times— 
sideward, forward, and backward— 
always with the shift being made 
slowly. All of this is done without a 
demonstration by the teacher, and 
without music. The teacher guides 
the movement experience through 
word cues which are designed to 
motivate the learner to think, initi- 
ate his response, and feel the results 
of his action. Discussion of the ad- 
justments that the body must make 
in order to maintain balance follows 
the exploration period. In later ex- 
periences, the student would have 
opportunity to explore and identify 
body adjustments needed in more 
difficult movement situations. 


TEACHING MOVEMENT PATTERN 
Now let us illustrate the process 
that might be used in teaching the 
movement patterns known as the leg 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE FILM 


for Physical Education 


Sponsored by AAHPER and Wayne State University 


NEW film entitled ‘‘A Design 
A for Physical Education in the 
Elementary School,’’ has just been 
released under the joint sponsorship 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT 


The purpose of the 25-minute, 
sound, color film is to show dramatic- 
ally how a physical education spe- 
cialist and a classroom teacher work 
together to solve some of the physi- 
eal, emotional, and social problems 
of individual children in the nine- 
and ten-year-old age group. 

Particular attention is given to 
the problems of four children: 


Ellen feels unhappy and unwanted be- 
cause she has a new baby brother to whom 
her parents give most of their attention. 
She broods over the situation, and, as a 
result, does not want to take part in games 
and has frequent erying spells. 

Roger is an aggressive child who wants 
‘“all of the turns’’ at anybody’s expense. 
He is highly skilled in movement per- 
formance and can, therefore, accept lead- 
ership responsibilities. In this role, he 
gradually learns to be considerate of others 
and to give approval to those with lesser 
skill. 

Alvin, large and awkward for his age, 
has difficulty in performing some of the 
movement tasks, but finally gains prestige 
by an outstanding play in a game and for 
his performance as a clown in ‘‘The Big 
Tent.’’ 

Jimmy is handicapped by a brace on 
his leg. He likes physical education and 
finds that there is much that he can do. 
He especially enjoys his role as ‘‘ring- 
master’’ in the class project. 


A wide range of physical educa- 
tion activities ‘is presented in the 
film, although there is no attempt 
to show the exact methods and tech- 
niques used in their presentation. 
Throughout the film, the narrator 
highlights the values inherent in a 
good program of activities as well as 
the skills and understandings that 
a good teacher must have. 

The film culminates in ‘‘The Big 
Tent,’’ to which parents are invited. 
It becomes obvious that the particu- 
lar problems of the individual chil- 


‘dren have been lessened because of 


the patience and planning carried 
on by the two teachers over a period 
of time. Throughout the film, the 
viewer can ‘see relationships with 
other learnings, such as the discov- 
ery by the classroom teacher that 
Roger likes arithmetic when it per- 
tains to game scores or some other 
sport measurements. Art and music 


are very much in evidence as the 
class prepares for ‘‘The Big Tent.’ 
Older children help with the project 
by preparing posters, costumes, and 
other properties. 


HOW IT MAY BE USED 


There are many sound programs 
of physical education for elementary 
school children. The story and phi- 
losophy of the program shown in 
this film is only one of the many 
acceptable kinds of programs. It 
can be used effectively with groups 
of undergraduate students, physical 
education teachers, classroom teach- 
ers, administrators, parent-teacher 
groups, and with other community 
agencies. It is an excellent film for 
teacher recruitment. Viewers will 
be impressed with the work of the 
two teachers and the enjoyment that 
they receive from seeing the prog- 
ress of individual children. 


SO FAST 


cation to the public. 


THEY GROW UP 


Depicts a well-rounded and inte- 
grated program of physical educa- 
tion for all children and youth — 
Designed to interpret physical edu- 


Write AAHPER for information on this film 


27 min., sound, 
color, 16 mm 


Available on a 
rental basis or 
can be purchased. 
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The closing lines of the commen- 
tator are: 

‘*Participation in physical educa- 
tion activities under skilled guid- 
ance... 

stronger and happier children ... 

teachers with the joy of a job well 
done... 

this is A DESIGN FOR PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION.’’ 


THOSE WHO HELPED 


The script for the film was pre- 
pared under the direction of a local 
committee, chaired by Delia P. 
Hussey, Detroit Public Schools. 
Other members of the committee 
were Rose Berman, Pasteur Elemen- 
tary School; Dorothy LaSalle, 
Wayne State University; Ruth 
Murray, Wayne State University; 
Eleanor Walsh, Detroit Public 
Schools; and Jean Westman, Carle- 
ton Elementary School. Other au- 
thorities in the field of health and 
physical education throughout the 
nation assisted the script committee. 


National consultants who were 
appointed by the AAHPER as ad- 
visers to the local group gave very 
valuable help. They include Ruth 
Evans, Springfield College; Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City Public 
Schools; and Elmon Vernier, Balti- 
more Public Schools. In addition, 
members of the AAHPER staff, and 
Elsa Schneider, of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, offered numerous suggestions 
which improved the script. 

The writers of the script were 
Ethel Tincher, Denby High School, 
Detroit, and Jarvis Couillard, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. The film was 
directed by Robert Gobrecht, Wayne 


State University. It was made with. 


the co-operation of the faculty, 
parents, and students of the T. 
Houghten Elementary School, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

The film is available for purchase 
in the sound, color version at a price 
of $235. In blatk and white, the 
cost is $135. Preview prints for 
those who anticipate purchasing the 
film may be secured from the Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, Wayne State University, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Many kinds of activities 
are necessary to develop 
the fitness potential of 
each child. 


Alert teachers use natu- 
ral interest in scores to 
promote other learnings. 


A good program allows 
for individual expression, 
such as these children 
show in working out a 
movement problem pre- 
sented to the entire 


group. 


Individual attention is 
part of a good physical 
education program. 
Jimmy—with his leg in 
a brace—develops a 
sense of achievement 
through a selected ac- 
tivity. 
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Modern Dance 

(from p. 27) ; 
swing. Here again the teacher aims 
to motivate the student to explore 
movement and to initiate his own 
movement response. Without the us- 
ual teacher demonstration, the stu- 
dent is asked to shift weight to the 
right foot. Because of previous ex- 
perience, he understands this and 
can do it readily and accurately. 
Teacher and student have previous- 
ly explored and discussed the rela- 
tionship of energy and force to 
movement. The teacher now asks, 
‘“What would happen if a force from 
in back hit your lower leg?’’ She 
pauses, and then says, ‘‘Let’s try it 
—suppose it hits now?’’ (accenting 
the now with voice or other sound). 
The leg thrusts forward. ‘‘ And now 
what happens if you release the ten- 
sion or let go?’’ The leg drops back 
to center position. 

After this is repeated a few times, 
the student is asked to shift weight 
to the other foot, making sure to 
maintain the center line of gravity. 
The word stimulus and the move- 
ment response are repeated. The 
process is continued, with shifting 
of weight and with directing of en- 
ergy backward and forward. Then, 
while standing on one foot, the stu- 
dent is asked to direct energy for- 
ward, release it, direct energy back- 
ward and release it; in other words, 
to combine the forward and the 
backward thrust on one side before 
shifting weight. The amount of force 
is increased so that the leg extends 
farther and higher. 

All of the movement thus far is 
motivated by word suggestions. 
After the movement is established, 
the teacher may do the movement as 
she talks. Musie is not introduced 
until the movement has been estab- 
lished, so that the student will not 
merely follow the music but will con- 
sciously direct and release energy. 
After acquiring control of the basic 
elements of the movement, the stu- 
dent finds that it is a simple matter 
to adjust the application of energy 
so that the forward and backward 
movement of the leg changes from 
pereussive to swinging quality—the 
traditional leg swing pattern. 

The leg swing as an isolated tech- 
nique is not especially important, 
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but it is important for the dance stu- 
dent to be able to maintain balance 
while standing on one foot and to 
control the movement of the leg so 
that he achieves the quality desired. 


SIGNIFICANT LEARNINGS 

In summary, an approach to the 
study of movement which employs 
thinking, feeling, and exploring, re- 
sults in significant learnings which 
extend far beyond the ability to imi- 
tate movements as demonstrated by 
the teacher. These learnings include: 
(a) an understanding of how to con- 
trol and manipulate movement in 
order to get desired results; (b) an 
understanding of the relationship of 
energy to movement and to move- 
ment qualities; (¢) an ability to cap- 
italize upon the expressive qualities 
of movement; and (d) an increased 
confidence in self and a readiness 
for creative work. 


IMPROVISATION 

Improvisation, another phase ,of 
the study of movement, can aid the 
student in experimentation and dis- 
covery of what happens to an iso- 
lated movement pattern or a part of 
the body when subjected to special, 
rhythmic, or dynamic changes. 
These experiences tend to stimulate 
imagination and self-direction and 
can increase confidence and readi- 
ness for composition. 

A simple illustration of improvi- 
sation might be as follows. Let’s say 
that the student has been working 
on flexion and extension of the torso 
in standing position. He has experi- 
mented with the use of varying 
amounts of energy and has discov- 
ered a sustained and swinging type 
of movement. Now, instead of the 
teacher setting a specific pattern 
which makes use of these two quali- 
ties, he might suggest that the stu- 
dent direct movement to the side or 
to the front, gradually inéreasing 
the distance away from center, or, 
perhaps, that he combine several 
swinging movements with one sus- 
tained extension which moves in a 
different direction than the swings. 

At the end of the improvisation 
period, the suggestion might be to 
use swinging and sustained move- 
ment, varying direction and quality 
as the student wishes. During the 
first attempts with improvisation, it 


seems advisable to start with a struc- 
tured or specific movement pattern, 
then gradually move away from it, 
and finally set an unstructured or 
free situation. 
COMPOSITION 

A third aspect of the study of 
dance as a creative experience 
should afford opportunity for com- 
posing, a time when the student is 
encouraged to experiment with his 
own ideas. This is the chance for 
him to use what he has learned in 
the current lesson and to integrate 
the present with previous learning— 
also, a chance to structure and or- 
ganize movement in such a way that 
it serves as an expressive medium 
(his expressive medium). 

Problem - solving experiences in 
composition should be so designed 
that they enable the student to gain 
steadily in his understanding of the 
elements and principles of composi- 
tion. A chance to create is not 
enough. Progress and mature work 
require understanding as well as ex- 
perience. 

A functional knowledge of dance 
form can sometimes be acquired 
more readily through an indirect ap- 
proach which capitalizes on new 
ideas as they emerge in current ex- 
periences. For example, as the teach- 
er and class discuss a dance study, 
they discover something that seems 
especially successful or pleasing. 
They try to determine why this is so. 
They may attribute the success to 
such things as rhythmic develop- 
ment, the use of a single movement 
idea, or the effective relationship of 
persons. From the discussion they 
gain a new understanding of some 
aspect of composition which is re- 
lated to the next dance project. 

The evaluating period is a vital 
part of the creative dance experi- 
ence, and can be most helpful if car- 
ried on in a positive manner. It is 
true that the student wants to know 
how to improve his work but it is 
equally true that he needs to feel 
successful. Frequently the student 
is encouraged to be imaginative and 
experimental. If, after he takes this 
courageous step, the results of his 
work are evaluated in a negative 
manner he is not apt to again take 
the chance of adverse criticism. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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T HE TASK of fostering physical 
and mental health in our schools 
involves many different approaches. 
In the modern school, we hire spe- 
cial personnel to deal with health 
problems—the physician, the nurse, 
the school psychologist, the school 
social worker, the visiting teacher, 
and others. Many of our schools 
provide guidance and counseling 
services to help children adjust to 
present stresses and to plan realis- 
tically for the future. 

We often direct our administra- 
tive practices toward the goal of 
maintaining healthy conditions, as 
well as preventing the spread of 
disease. We consider both mental 
and physical health in our curricu- 
lum planning. We approach the 
task through teacher-training, work- 
ing to provide both pre-service and 
in-service training that will help the 
teacher in her every-day efforts to 
foster good mental and _ physical 
health in the classroom. All these 
approaches are now established as 
sound educational practice. 


BUILDING MENTAL HEALTH 


The task of building mental health 
in children is the task of building 
within them the strengths they need 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 
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to withstand the normal pressures 
and problems of life. It means help- 
ing them to acquire the resilience, 
the bounce it takes to keep from 
being overcome by the stresses of 
living in this atomie age. How do 
we do this? 

One way to foster sturdy develop- 
ment in the child’s personality is 
to satisfy his emotional needs, reg- 
ularly and consistently, so that he 
gains a sense of safety and security 
in his relationships with others. 
Keeping in mind his need for love, 
for significance as a person, and for 
a sense of safety, the teacher can 
nurture his emotional well-being by 
keeping his cup of need filled with 
the satisfying kinds of interpersonal 
relationships that help to gratify 
these needs. The quality of relation- 
ships between the teacher and the 
child, and that of the child to others 
in his peer group, not only deter- 
mines the way the child’s personal- 
ity develops, but affects his ability 
to learn. The sense of safety and 
security that evolves from having 
the child’s needs consistently and 
constantly fulfilled has been demon- 
strated to be essential to the learn- 
ing process. 


Fostering 
MENTAL 
HEALTH 


by WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, M.D. 


National Institute of Mental Health 
United States Public Health Service 


A second way to build strength 
and resilience into a child’s person- 
ality is by a graded exposure to 
demands and stresses for him to 
overcome. This must be a gradual 
process, increasing with the child’s 
growth and development. He is first 
given simple problems to meet, prob- 
lems that challenge a bit and that 
create a small measure of anxiety. 
The teacher gives the child help and 
support till he resolves these minor 
problems and resolves the tension 
constructively. As he becomes 
stronger and ready for more chal- 
lenging problems, the teacher con- 
fronts him with situations involving 
more stress and tension and he 
builds strength as he meets and 
stands up to inereasingly difficult 
conditions. Through practice he 
learns to successfully manage anx- 
iety in a constructive way and to 
turn the tension which a problem 
creates into energy devoted to solv- 
ing the problem. 


TWO METHODS 

Fostering mental health in school 
children involves both these proc- 
esses — providing satisfactions for 
emotional needs that will develop 
secure individuals; and providing 
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progressive challenge to the individ- 
ual so that he builds strength to 
meet stress. Neither method can be 
successful alone. They must go hand 
in hand. In the earlier years, 
greater emphasis must be put on the 
first—the protective need-meeting, 
giving the young child the sense of 
love, of recognition, of safety that 
he needs. Gradually the child is 
introduced to the second process, a 
freedom-giving, challenging process 
that places emphasis on self-decision 
and self-determination. 


EROS AND AGAPE 


Both methods are rooted in love 
for the child. The first is what the 
ancient Greeks call EROS love, the 
love that encircles the one who is 
loved, protects him, guides him, 
possesses him. The second is what 
the Greeks labeled AGAPE love, the 
freedom-giving love that is based 
on caring so much for another in- 
dividual that you are willing to let 
him make his own decisions and 
achieve his own full development. 
The joy of AGAPE love comes when 
the loved one enjoys success, exper- 
iences happiness he has found for 
himself. This is the strength-build- 
ing love that builds independence 
and capacity into the loved one. 

Both EROS (the possessive, pro- 
tective love) and AGAPE (the 
strength-building love )are normal 
and necessary ; both are accompanied 
by positive feelings toward the other 
person. Every person working with 
children discovers the need for both 
these kinds of love. In working with 
the young child, the protective, guid- 
ing love is needed again and again. 
But when the child grows into 
adolescence, if EROS dominates the 
relationships between parent and 
child or teacher and child, he doesn’t 
learn to make his own decisions, to 
act independently, to stand on his 
own two feet. He fails to mature as 
he should and finds it difficult to 
adjust to the stresses and strains of 
life when he reaches adulthood. 

Teachers working to develop 
healthy personalities in the children 
under their care will strive to use 
both EROS and AGAPE love and 
to balance them so that the child 
does not gain security at the expense 
of freedom, nor struggle, unsup- 
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NEW HEALTH BOOKS 


Healthful School Living 


Report of Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA-AMA 


Edited by Charles C. Wilson, M.D. 
323 pp., Illus. $5.00 


With Health Education (rev. 
1948) and School Health 
Services (1953) completes a 
trilogy of health books. 


Fit To Teach 


AAHPER Yearbook 
on health of teachers 


250 pp. $3.50 


AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


ported, with problems too difficult 
for him to handle alone. 


HOW TEACHER USES LOVE 

Let us consider here a simple illu- 
stration of how the teacher can use 
her love for the child to foster his 
mental health. As part of learning 
arithmetic, a fourth grade class is 
engaged in a project of operating 
a grocery store. The teacher has in 
mind, as she assigns the roles, the 
needs of the children as individuals. 

Some of them, coming perhaps 
from disorganized homes, may be so 
needful of a sense of being loved, 
valued, safe, that the teacher feels 
she must give them lots of attention 
and emotional support, when they 
are faced with such an assignment 
as clerking in the store. She stands 
by ready to help them in meeting 
the demands of the other children 
and in handling the arithmetic in- 
volved in making change and keep- 
ing books. She realizes that with 
such children, protectiveness, safety, 
and security are important in build- 
ing their readiness to learn arith- 
metie. 

In working with another group 
who have a greater measure of 
security, she will plan to confront 
them with a clerking situation which 
involves some difficult problems at 
which they might even fail. Having 


watched them develop day by day, 
she feels sure that they have reached 
a point at which they could take the 
stress of failure. She feels that she 
ean help them convert this stress to 
harder work. She can help them see 
why they failed and how to do 
better next time. She knows that 
they will be stronger from this ex- 
perience and better able to handle 
the problems they will confront 
further on. This challenging, this 
letting them fail is actually an act 
of love, AGAPE love. 

Thus, in any one classroom, from 
child to child, from day to day, from 
arithmetic to reading, ‘the person- 
ality building process goes on. Often 
it is guided by the teacher’s intui- 
tive sense that today Mary needs 
more safety than challenge, whereas 
yesterday, in geography, she had an 
opportunity to learn and become a 
stronger individual by being given 
a lesson that pushed her. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT POINTS 

In summary, let me bring out 
again the two points I have empha- 
sized as of particular significance 
in the promotion of physical and 
mental health among school chil- 
dren: 

1. Working with instead of doing 
things to children in promoting 
their physical health requires the 
process of linking health learnings 
and health activities to the things 
that they see as important in their 
own lives so that health becomes so 
personally meaningful that they 
come to take the responsibility for 
it themselves. 

2. For the teacher interested in 
promoting mental health, the task 
of building personality strength and 
effectiveness goes on silently during 
each reading, writing, or arithmetic 
session. The results depend to a 
great extent on the crucial, intuitive 
judgment of the teacher, at each 
contact with the child, to sense how 
much protective emotional support 
is needed in this situation in com- 
parison with how much challenge 
and freedom-giving is necessary for 
the child’s simultaneous intellectual 
and emotional growth. * 

The above article is adapted from part 
of a panel discussion at the NEA Centen- 
nial Convention, Philadelphia, July 4, 1957. 
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by T. M. KOHLE 


San Francisco State College 


ERHAPS the most awkward mo- 

ment in the career of a college- 
trained recreation leader occurs as 
he faces his first full-time profes- 
sional assignment, diploma clutched 
in hand and the parting counsel of 
his academic adviser ringing in his 
ears. True, this is also an exciting 
oceasion, long sought after and hard 
won—the first tangible reward for 


‘four or more years of dedication to 


the processes of formal learning. 
Nevertheless, the crucial adjustment 
from campus to job is a formidable 
one. 

Field work? is, potentially at least, 
the best-known device for reducing 
the chance of floundering failure 
during this awkward transition peri- 


«Field work’’ as referred to in this 
article means that part of a recreation 
curriculum which requires a student to 
work in the field under sponsorship of the 
college in a situation comparable to a 
laboratory experience, and subsequent to 
certain prescribed introductory, theory, 
and methodology coursework. It does not 
refer to an ‘‘exposure’’ type field exper- 
ience in which beginning college students 
are screened or otherwise aided in choos- 
ing a major curriculum, nor does it refer 
to post-graduate internship programs in 
which the agency exercises primary con- 
trol. 
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od for the graduating recreation ma- 
jor, and for increasing his chance 
for successful orientation to the de- 
mands of the professional firing-line. 
In the final analysis, field work seeks 
to bridge the inevitable gap between 
classroom theory and actual practice. 


WHAT IS FIELD WORK? 


The concept of field work is not 
new. That the college student in any 
occupationally centered curriculum 
needs to wander outside the walls of 
his ivory tower has long been recog- 
nized. College curriculums in, for 
instance, business administration 
and the applied sciences have em- 
ployed. the method, and _teacher- 
training institutions tend to look 
upon the practice-teaching assign- 
ment as the one most significant in- 
dication of the student candidate’s 
right to a credential in education. 
In general, those responsible for vo- 
cational preparation have been well 
aware that selected and guided 
forays into the chosen field prior to 
separation from the college help in- 
sure professional survival of the neo- 
phyte. 

While there is widespread accept- 
ance of the soundness of the field 
work principle, there has been less 


agreement on how long and how 
often the student should be allowed 
to wander in the garden of profes- 
sional reality, how closely he should 
be tethered, and whether he should 
ever get beyond earshot of his anx- 
ious academic wardens back in the 
‘‘tower.’’ The classic purposes of 
field work in recreation are: 1. To 
help a student gain an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role of 
a full-time recreation worker and of 
the purposes and programs of vari- 
ous recreation agencies; 2. To assist 
the student and his adviser in deter- 
mining the student’s strengths and 
weaknesses; and 3. To give the stu- 
dent, the agency, and the institution 
opportunities to expand, practice, 
improve, and evaluate recreation 
skills, techniques, principles, and 
theories. To these may be added a 
secondary purpose, in which field 
work serves as a liaison enabling the 
college to better relate the recreation 
curriculum to community needs and 
resources.” 


CURRENT STATUS 


In practice, the field work experi- 
ence in existing recreation major 
course patterns leaves much to be 
desired, despite concern for improve- 
ment on the part of both educators 
and recreation practitioners. What, 
then, is the nature of acceptable field 
work which makes it so difficult to 
realize? Obviously, there are built- 
in complications to be faced. The 
field work experience necessarily ex- 
pands the traditional student-teacher 
tandem by the introduction of a 
third party—the recreation agency 
—since herein lies the value of field 
work. Unfortunately, the problems 
resulting from this three-way rela- 
tionship seem to increase geometri- 
eally. 

Each party in this trio has been 
prone at times to view field work as 
relief for immediate selfish needs, an 
approach resulting usually in great 
conflict of interests when, ideally, 
ultimate goals of all three parties to 
field work could be at least com- 


2J. Bertram Kessel, A Guide for the 
Initiation, Supervision, and Evaluation of 
Field Experiences in Recreation, American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 1953, mimeo. Out of print. 
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patible and should be identical. 
While fuzziness about the larger ob- 
jectives of field work may be ham- 
pering fruition, many of the difficul- 
ties of the triple inter-relationship 
stem from purely mechanical break- 
down—and the failure or inability 
of the parties to correct them. If it 
were necessary to center blame for 
the present shortcomings of field 
work on a single factor, one could 
point the accusing finger at the rela- 
tive youth of the recreation field 
and the resulting insecurity. 


WHO IS GUILTY? 


Reereation curriculums are not as 
well entrenched in the academic 
firmament as the profession might 
wish them to be. Consequently, the 
approach of recreation educators to- 
ward the administration of field 
work has been timid. For example, 
college policy makers have been al- 
lowed to overlook the unique nature 
of recreation work, and to ignore the 
fact that the abundant personal and 
professional attention available in 
the average practice teaching situa- 
tion is notably absent in the typical 
recreation agency. Yet, faculty load 
for supervision of recreation majors 
in far-flung outposts and at drasti- 
cally unacademic hours of the night 
and weekend has been assigned, in 
many instances, on the basis of a 
formula geared for supervision of 
student teachers in a nearby school 
system. 

For their part, recreation agencies 
have been reluctant (again, because 
of the relative newness of the field) 
to accept wholeheartedly their re- 
sponsibilities, through the medium 
of field work, as dictated by the laws 
of professional  self-perpetuation. 
Agencies may embrace, in spirit, 
their share of the critical burden of 
recruitment and preparation but, 
too often, they are not themselves 
- secure enough, prestige-wise, per- 
sonnel-wise, or budget-wise, to be 
adequately objective about field 
work. 

Students suffer indirectly from 
the growing pains of the field. To 
begin with, many students who even- 
tually find their way into recreation 
work do not major in recreation 
while in college, thus by-passing field 
work. This is cause for duly enrolled 
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recreation majors to resent, rather 
than to look forward to, the field 
work requirement. There may be an 
unwillingness on the part of students 
choosing a major to identify with a 
relatively new instructional dis- 
cipline. Perhaps more numbers of 
desirable aspirants can be expected 
to elect a recreation major when the 
curriculum achieves a higher level 
of campus status which, in turn, will 
be a reflection of greater stability in 
the profession. 

Problems of field work procedure 
have to be worked out, and the an- 
swers need not be the same in each 
instance of institution-agency col- 
laboration. Should field work occur 
as the very last, culminating experi- 
ence in the curriculum, or should it 
come early enough to allow for re- 
flection on the experience in a class- 
room? Should field work students 
receive remuneration (which may or 
may not affect the quality of the 
experience) ? Should field work be 
accomplished in part-time quantities 
over a long academic period, con- 
currently with classes, or should it 
be concentrated into shorter, full- 
time, out-of-school blocks? Is there 
any value in categorizing field work 
into public, private, hospital, and so 
forth, and demanding a variety of 
experience of all students, or should 
they be encouraged to specialize 
throughout field work? These and 
many other questions of a procedural 
nature beg for scholarly research, 


‘some of which is already underway. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


At least some of these ills, then, 
both philosophical and mechanical, 
will correct themselves or be cor- 
rected as the total recreation move- 
ment matures. In the meanwhile, 
there appear to be some ground rules 
for field work which it would be well 
for all three parties — institutions, 
agencies, and students—to keep in 
mind, if a climate conducive to self- 
correction is to be maintained. 


Institutions must 


@ allot adequate faculty load for the 
supervision of recreation field work, which 
may require development of new staffing 
ratios tailored to the demands of recrea- 
tion. 

e@ take the initiative in collaborating 
with agencies for the purpose of field work, 
establish a code of operation in the light 


of academic standards, and insist that this 
code be adhered to in the conduct of the 
field work program. 

@ realize that agencies have a prior 
commitment for the promotion and im- 
plementation of their own programs, and 
articulate, insofar as possible, with the 
program needs of agencies. 

@ screen out probable failures before 
assigning them to field work, and refrain 
from usurping the agency’s time and 
jeopardizing its program as a means to 
eliminating such persons from the major 
curriculum. 

@ accept the fact that no agency can 
present the entire scope of recreation to 
a field worker. It is the job of the college 
to fill in the gaps. 


Agencies must 


@ be bolder in assuming their role in 
accommodating field workers—not as a 
form of cheap labor, but as a contribution 
to the growth of the profession. 

@ expect field workers to function as 
students, not as seasoned professionals. 

@ realize that, if the dramatic growth 
of recreation thrusts recently graduated 
recreation majors early in their careers 
into pbsitions of administration, field work 
should logically involve some familiarity 
with administrative duties. 

e@ resist the temptation to use field 
workers as a temporary answer to current 
personnel deficiencies. 

@ be more willing to ‘‘flag down’’ a 
student who is obviously not suited for 
the recreation field. If the profession does 
not enforce its own standards, no one else 
will. 


Students must 


@ keep in mind that they are taking 
field work as students in a learning situa- 
tion and not expect too much of them- 
selves. 

e@ enter field work willingly, with the 
understanding that the experience is in- 
tended to fulfill a vital phase in their 
progress toward professional standing. 

@ approach field work with the same 
curiosity, open-mindedness, and scholarly 
attentiveness they would be expected to 
evidence in enrolling in the most challeng- 
ing course offered in the traditional cam- 
pus setting. 


COLLEGE THE PRIMARY FORCE 


Finally, it must be clearly under- 
stood by all—educational institution, 
agency, and student—that field work 
is fundamentally a part of the col- 
lege curriculum, and that, therefore, 
the college must control the relation- 
ship throughout as well as assume 
final responsibility for evaluating 
the student’s performance. More- 
over, the college must be the primary 
force in helping the student to in- 
terpret his field work experience. * 
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How we developed our 


Elementary 
Health Education 
Curriculum 


by HAROLD J. CORNACCHIA 


San Francisco State College 


HE PROCESS used in the de- 

velopment of curriculum mate- 
rials in health education for elemen- 
tary schools is more important than 
the teachers’ guide or course of 
study that emerges. Whether such a 
guide is ever used effectively will be 
dependent upon the way it was pre- 
pared and implemented. 


Excellent curriculum guides in. 


elementary health education have 
been prepared, many with teacher 
help, only to become dust collectors 
because of the failure to properly 
orient and sensitize teachers and ad- 
ministrators to the need for such 
manuals; because they were com- 
pleted and given to teachers for use 
in their classrooms without programs 
of in-service training; and/or be- 
cause no one was delegated with the 
responsibility to obtain teaching 
materials, to aid teachers and princi- 
pals in the use of the guides, to su- 
pervise the program, and to evaluate 
the materials periodically. 


TEACHERS’ ROLE IMPORTANT 


Teachers play an exceedingly im- 
portant role in developing and modi- 
fying the curriculum. Caswell,' 
Krug,” and Sharpe,® say that teacher 


1Hollis L. Caswell and Associates. Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems. New York:” Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950, p. 49. 

2Edward A. Krug. Curriculum Planning. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1950, p. 16. 

3George Sharpe. Curriculum Develop- 
ment as Re-education of the Teacher. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951, p. 2. 
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growth is necessary to bring about 
changes and improvements. Krug* 
states: ‘‘It is in the teaching-learn- 
ing relationships that the curriculum 
comes alive.’’ Teachers must be pre- 
pared to accept changes of course 
content, if educational health ex- 
periences are to result in students’ 
acquiring wholesome attitudes and 
practices for healthful living. 

The need for teacher orientation 
is further emphasized by the fact 
that some elementary teachers have 
had little, if any, pre-service train- 
ing in health education. Thus, the 
change of teacher understandings 
and attitudes is a vital part of the 
process in curriculum development. 
claims: ‘‘The classroom teach- 
er can make or break the curricu- 
lum.’’ 


INVOLVING OTHER PEOPLE 


Other school staff personnel must 
also be included in any program to 
modify the curriculum. These peo- 
ple have much influence on the kind 
and the amount of teacher growth 
that will occur: superintendents; 
health co-ordinators, health consult- 
ants, or curriculum directors; gen- 
eral supervisors ; and principals. 

Parents and community repre- 
sentatives are needed to assist with 
the plans to prepare the teachers’ 
manuals, to provide data about the 


4Krug, Op. Cit., p. 15. 
5Krug, Ibid., p. 16. 


health needs of students, to lend sup- 
port to the projects, and to aid in 
determining the accuracy of the con- 
tent. These people must all be in- 
volved in the developmental pro- 
cedures, and must increase their un- 
derstanding if effective health educa- 
tion teaching is to occur in schools. 

The task of organizing the efforts 
of all these people into a program of 
curriculum development presents a 
formidable problem. A variety of 
different procedures have been at- 
tempted, but no definite pattern has 
emerged. Nevertheless, the basic 
principle being advocated is signifi- 
cant; evidence to support it is de- 
veloping in various areas throughout 
the nation. The recent activities in 
curriculum development in the Mo- 
desto, California, public schools are 
a specific illustration. 


EXAMPLE OF ORGANIZED EFFORTS 


Modesto is part of the San Joaquin 
Valley located in the central part of 
the state. The elementary school dis- 
trict comprises 18 elementary (kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade) 
schools, with an approximate enroll- 
ment of 8,500 students. The Super- 
intendent of Schools is interested in 
providing the best curriculum that 
can be made available to the children 
of this community and employs ad- 
ministrative personnel capable of 
achieving this goal. 

No elementary health education 
guide was available for teacher use 
in the Modesto district, and the 
health co-ordinator felt that such a 
guide was necessary for effective 
health teaching. The School Health 
Advisory Committee, comprised of 
teacher, principal, administrator, 
nurse, parent, physician, public 
health officer, and other representa- 
tives, sanctioned the preparation of 
a manual and made this recom- 
mendation to the Superintendent. 
The health co-ordinator was dele- 
gated to provide the leadership, and 
the teachers guide was on its way to 
becoming a reality. 

Preliminary plans included dis- 
cussions with the assistant superin- 
tendent of elementary schools, gen- 
eral supervisors, principals, nurses, 
and others who could make contribu- 
tions. An outline of the plan of 
action was prepared and presented 
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to all the principals in order to 
familiarize them with the project 
and to obtain their further comments 
and suggestions. The district Parent- 
Teachers Association council, repre- 
senting all the schools, was consulted 
and offered its assistance. A formal 
plan of action was thereby formu- 
lated. 


PLAN OF ACTION 

The initial step in the action pro- 
gram was to hold a public ‘‘kick-off’’ 
meeting to which were invited teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, medical 
and dental society representatives, 
school physicians, public health offi- 
cers, parents, and other interested 
persons. The purpose of this meeting 
was to outline the proposed plan of 
action, to request help from the 
various representatives, and to desig- 
nate the roles to be taken by these 
representatives. Over 60 people in 
attendance gave their approval to 
the proposed project and agreed to 
lend their assistance. 

Next, a health needs survey of the 
children of the district was conduct- 


TABLE | 
Tentative Scope and Sequence For K-6 Health Education Guide 


ed by the health co-ordinator. The 
methods used to collect information 
included: 


1. Parent, teacher, and nurse question- 
naires. 

2. Review of health records by nurses. 

3. Statements of health problems by 
public health officers and the medical and 
dental societies. 

4. Review of the California legal re- 
quirements. 

5. Investigation of the growth and de- 
velopment characteristics of children. 


The tentative scope and sequence 
chart shown in Table 1 was a result 
of the survey. It reveals the broad 
areas of student health needs in the 
Modesto School District. 

The third step involved the con- 
duct of a workshop in unit develop- 
ment using the content areas from 
the scope and sequence chart. More 
than 60 teachers voluntarily partici- 
pated and paid their own tuition. 
They received two units of upper 
division college credit for their ef- 
forts. The general supervisors also 
attended and worked with the teach- 
ers in the development of the mate- 


Grades 


Areas K 


2 3 4 5 


Aleohol: 
Care of special organs 
Ears 
Eyes 
Feet 
Personal hygiene—skin, 
cleanliness, ete. 
Communicable Diseases 
Community health and environment 
Dental health 
Growth and development 
Health examinations 
Mental health 
Nareoties! 
Nutrition 
Rest and exercise 
Safetys 
Bicycle 
Bus 
Camping 
Civil disaster 
Fire 
Home 
Pedestrian 
School 
To and from school x 
Water 


x 


Mh Hilo 


x 


x x x 


Required by California law. State Department of Education recommends a 5th or 6th 


grade placement. 


*Instruction in public safety and accident prevention required by Oalifornia law in 


elementary schools. 


rials. The prepared units were edited 
by the health co-ordinator and com- 
piled into a tentative teachers’ 
guide. 

Finally, a series of teacher, prin- 
cipal, and nurse meetings were held 
in order to acquaint everyone with 
the tentative health guide. At these 
meetings, sample packets of free and 
inexpensive teacher and pupil mate- 
rials to be placed in all schools were 
exhibited. This was done to make 
teachers familiar with the kinds of 
materials available and to encourage 
them to obtain copies for their own 
use. It was also announced at the 
meetings that the general supervisors 
and the health co-ordinator would be 
available throughout the school year 
to help teachers and principals im- 
plement the use of the guide. 


GUIDE TO BE EVALUATED 

The teachers health education 
guide is not in use in all the Modesto 
elementary schools. It is to be evalu- 
ated by teachers and others at the 
conclusion of the school year before 
the final form, scope, and content is 
adopted. It is also tentatively 
planned to review and re-evaluate 
the materials in the guide about 
every three to five years to keep its 
content and methods current. 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS 

The procedures for the develop- 
lined in Modesto probably are not 
entirely applicable to all school. situ- 
ment of curriculum materials out- 
ations. However, they do serve to 
illustrate the importance of the pro- 
cedures used in the preparation of 
these materials, particularly at the 
operational level. Three significant 
points of value to school districts 
planning to develop elementary 
health education teachers guides 
emerge from the Modesto plan: 

1. Teachers are extremely impor- 
tant persons in the preparation of 
curriculum materials. 

2. The process used in the devel- 
opment of teachers manuals will de- 
termine the curriculum changes in 
the classrooms. 

3. The process in curriculum de- 
velopment includes not only prod- 
ucts in the form of teachers guides 
or courses of study, but also the 
implementation of these materials at 
local school district levels. * 
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Better Teaching through 


TEACHER -PUPIL PLANNING 


by WARREN P. FRALEIGH 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


DUCATIONAL theory and prac- 
tice have shown increased em- 
phasis upon teacher-pupil planning 
as a way of working with students. 
More and more attention has been 
devoted to this method of teaching 


in professional literature and in . 


teacher education institutions. The 
purpose of this article is to bring 
theory and experience closer to- 
gether for a fuller understanding of 
the use of teacher-pupil planning 
by the physical educator. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


1. Students have the entire say on 
what they are to do and how they 
are to do it. This is not true unless 
the teacher is willing to abdicate his 
assigned responsibility as the adult, 
educational leader. 

2. Teacher-pupil planning is an ed- 
ucational panacea. The use of teach- 
er-pupil planning depends upon ob- 
jectives, and does not obviate need 
for use of other teaching methods. 
3. Students are entirely capable of 
making wise decisions concerning 
the use of individual and class time. 
Skills needed to work, play, and 
plan together are developed through 
practice and experience, much the 
same as are skills in physical educa- 
tion and athletic activities. 

4. Time spent in teacher-pupil plan- 
ning could be better spent in in- 
struction and activity. On the con- 
trary, time expended in planning 
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may help to insure a better quality 
and intensity of learning because of 
greater student interest and motiva- 
tion. 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


Formal inventories. Inventories con- 
structed for the purpose of secur- 
ing opinions of individuals and 
groups can help the physical educa- 
tor make wiser plans with students. 
Students can share in planning by 
their interest ratings of specific ac- 
tivities and categories of activity in 
which they would like to participate. 
Students can also supply valuable 
planning information by assigning 
a relative order of importance to a 
listing of possible objectives in physi- 
eal education. Responses on this 
kind of inventory can be tabulated 
in various ways on the basis of age, 
grade level, sex, motor achievement 
or whatever divisions make sense in 
a particular situation. Program plan- 
ning in physical education’ becomes 
more realistic in terms of student 
interests when such data are avail- 
able. 
Unstructured responses. Students can 
be asked to furnish data for use in 
planning by writing their responses 
to rather specific questions pertain- 
ing to their physical education ex- 
perience. Students may give free, 
unstructured response to such ques- 
tions as; ‘‘ What specific skills would 
you like to learn in a swimming 


unit?’’ ‘‘What objectives do you see 
for yourself in a tennis unit?’’ 

Written statements by students 

can be gleaned and analyzed by a 
committee of students or by the 
teacher to find similarities, differ- 
ences, or promising ideas. Classify- 
ing student judgments and opinions 
and reporting them to the entire 
class serves as an organized basis 
of information for planning. This 
source of information is also helpful 
in making plans with individual stu- 
dents. 
Co-operative evaluations. Taking time 
to evaluate progress is extremely im- 
portant in teacher-pupil planning. 
When students and teacher evaluate 
cooperatively, progress can be noted 
and verbalized, mistakes in original 
plans can be modified and plans im- 
proved, and objectives can be reaf- 
firmed or modified. 

Such evaluations can be done in- 
formally in class. Often the teacher 
may initiate evaluations by asking 
opinions in answer to a generalized 
question such as ‘‘How well are we 
doing in this unit?’’ This kind of 
general question gives students con- 
siderable freedom in selecting any 
part of the physical education ex- 
perience to evaluate. Evaluative re- 
marks in response to the generalized 
question often result in finding spe- 
cific problem areas which need group 
attention. 

Through observation and through 
informal talks with individual stu- 
dents, the teacher may note specific 
problems which appear frequently. 
In this instance the teacher may 
wish to focus evaluative statements 
on a defined area, using a more spe- 
cific question such as, ‘‘How well 
are our plans for skills instruction 
working ?”’ 

The timing and the type of evalu- 
ative statements requested of a 
group are a matter of judgment on 
the teacher’s part. It is usually 
wise to select the time and type of 
evaluation upon the identification of 
1) demonstrated progress, 2) con- 
sistent problems of the same origin. 
and 3) expressed concern by stu- 
dents. Students will often recognize 
problems which merit group evalua. 
tion by expressing dissatisfacti 
Encouraging students to air th 
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concerns in evaluative periods is 
sound procedure so long as em- 
phasis is placed on constructive 
evaluation aimed at improving the 
physical education experience rather 
than allowing evaluative discussions 
to deteriorate to ‘‘gripe sessions.’’ 

Written evaluations are also pos- 
sible when students are asked to 
think out and express their ideas 
concerning specific or generalized 
questions which request evaluative 
judgments. Students often come up 
with sound evaluative statements in 
response to this kind of statement : 

‘*Several boys in our class have made 
remarks about the conduct of one of our 
teams in the touch football unit. Almost 
all of these remarks are concerned with the 
way team strategy, defenses and offenses, 
and individual playing positions are de- 
cided upon. There seems to be some meas- 
ure of dissatisfaction with the situation 
because one, and sometimes two, of the 
team’s members are the most vocal and 
insist upon making all the decisions. One 
of the team members who is so insistent is 
the team eaptain, who, as you know, was 
elected to the position. In your opinion, 
what is right or wrong about this situa- 
tion? If you think everything is all right, 
why do you think so? If you see something 
wrong about it, what can you recommend 
to overcome the wrong?’’ 


Analysis of the responses to these 

types of statements can be reported 
to the group, so that a basis for con- 
tinued planning is available. 
Class discussions. One of the most 
frequently used methods of opera- 
tion in teacher-pupil planning is in- 
formal class discussion. The give 
and take of this vis-d-vis operation 
has the advantage of possibilities for 
the cross-fertilization of individual 
ideas and opinions. This way of 
planning sometimes has the disad- 
vantages of opening the way for a 
few vocal individuals to bulldoze 
the group into accepting their ideas. 
In addition, there is the very real 
problem which arises when students 
become bored with ‘‘talking things 
to death’’ rather than getting into 
action in a reasonable length of time. 
Experience indicates that some time 
must be spent in class discussions 
particularly when enough informa- 
tion has been collected to form a 
basis for action decisions. 

With the exception of extremely 
well-knit groups composed of indi- 
viduals who have the maturity to 
accept ;the ideas of others, as well 


as the maturity to accept construc- 
tive criticism of their own ideas, 
such as the unstructured written re- 
sponse or the formal inventory. Us- 
ing written and oral discussion 
methods together saves considerable 
class meeting time and allows in- 
dividual students to focus on all the 
ideas on the basis of merit instead 
of on who offers them. This seems 
to lead to more objective, impersonal 
thinking. 


Individual conferences and guidance. 


All teacher-pupil planning is not 
done en masse with a group. It is 
often necessary and advisable to help 
individuals make wise plans for their 
physical education experience. One 
way of doing this is to schedule in- 
dividual conferences with those who 
need personal help in planning. An- 
other more informal way of helping 
individuals is to engage in sociable 
‘*chats’’ before class, after class on 
the way to showers, or in the locker 
room. 

To help individuals make plans 
concerning their physical education 
the teacher must be sure that they 
understand the many factors which 
should be taken into consideration. 
If individual guidance is to be ef- 
fective, it is quite obvious that in- 
formation on individuals must be 
available. Records on each student, 
giving data on past experiences in 
physical education, medical history, 
motor capacity and ability, and so- 
cial and emotional development and 
adjustment are desirable. Intelli- 
gent planning with individuals 
should make extensive use of these 
kinds of data. Agreements made and 
decisions reached in individualized 
teacher-pupil planning should be 
made a matter of written record to 
add to data available for future 
plans. 


ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

Following are several roles which 
the teacher might play at one time 
or another during the teacher-pupil 
planning process. In practice the 
teacher does not always play each 
role as he helps students make plans, 
carry them out, and evaluate. How 
strong a role the teacher assumes 
depends upon the students with 
whom plans are being made. 


Pre-class preparation. It is important 
for a teacher to come to each plan- 
ning meeting with some well-thought 
out and concrete contributions. It 
is equally important for students to 
make some pre-class preparations for 
planning. The class chairman or the 
teacher, at a previous meeting, 
should try to stimulate pre-class 
preparation by clearly defining prob- 
lems to be discussed and decisions 
to be made. In this way students 
leave the class meeting preceding a 
planning sessions with a set of clear- 
ly defined problems for which they 
may seek answers. 

Setting boundaries. In many in- 
stances, the teacher will find it neces- 
sary to define boundaries which may 
serve to give students some realistic 
limitations in their plans. The need 
is often determined by the teacher’s 
concept of what is proper content 
for a physical education program, 
by avoiding duplication of efforts 
with other school areas, and by the 
presence or absence of certain facili- 
ties, equipment, and staff. 

Helping promote adequate discussion. 
The teacher should give freely of 
his ideas in many planning situa- 
tions but should limit his contribu- 
tions when students are moving 
ahead efficiently in their plans. 

To avoid monopoly by a few stu- 
dents in planning, the teacher should 
make definite efforts to secure the 
ideas and opinions of many students. 
As suggested earlier, this may be 
done through written formal inven- 
tories and unstructured responses. 
It may also be done by making sure 
that the student chairman or the 
teacher involves many students in 
the discussion. Less vocal students 
can be encouraged to make contri- 
butions by the simple expedient of 
asking them what their ideas are. 
Summarizing and clarifying. In al- 
most all group discussions, someone 
plays the role of summarizer and 
clarifier. In teacher-pupil planning 
the teacher may often take this role 
although he should avoid it if indi- 
vidual students do it themselves. 
Summarizing and clarifying helps 
keep discussion focused on the prob- 
lems, issues, and decisions at hand. 
Summarization and clarification can 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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ITNESS has many components 
including intellectual and emo- 
tional, as well as physical factors. 
These differ in relative importance 
from one period of life to another, 
depending upon varying individual 
roles and responsibilities. But in 
every part of life, each of these fac- 
tors is important for effective living. 
Fitness for living rests first of 
all upon a solid foundation of basic 
good health. Be it in the home, on 
the farm, in the factory, or in mili- 
tary service—fitness for living im- 
plies freedom from disease; enough 
strength, agility, endurance, and 
skill to meet the demands of daily 
living; reserves sufficient to with- 
stand ordinary stresses without 
strain; and mental and emotional 
adjustment appropriate to the ma- 
turity of the individual. Physical 
fitness is but one element in total 
fitness. The top limits one can 
achieve in fitness are determined 
largely by inheritance. However, the 
extent to which the individual devel- 
ops his potential for fitness is de- 
pendent upon his daily living prac- 
tices including exercise habits. 
Along with exercise, adequate nu- 
trition, sufficient rest and relaxation, 
suitable work, the use of medical 
and dental services, and the avoid- 
ance of excesses are all important in 
maintaining fitness. This report, 
however, is intentionally limited to 
the place of exercise in the total 
program of fitness. Points of special 
emphasis are: first, that the living 
body is responsive to training, and 
second, that the body operates under 
wide margins of safety and is re- 
markably resistant to strain. 


Changes have taken place in mod- 
ern living, including increased avail- 
ability of easy modes of transporta- 
tion and labor-saving machinery. As 
a result, more and more persons have 
tended toward a sedentary existence. 
From time to time in emergencies of 
various types, sudden and unusual 
physical demands may be laid upon 
individuals and groups. The posses- 
sion of physical strength, agility, 
and endurance may enable the indi- 


1Published simultaneously in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association and 
the Journal of Health-Physical Education- 
Recreation, April 1958. 
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vidual or group to survive, while the 
lack of fitness may spell catastrophe. 
For purposes of this report, the 
desirability of fitness for the individ- 
ual and for the nation is assumed. 
Here, the aim is to delineate the 
contributions of exercise to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of fit- 
ness. A medical examination to es- 
tablish the fundamental soundness 
of the body is a prerequisite to any 
regimen of vigorous exercise. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The normal heart and circulatory 
system become more efficient in mov- 
ing blood to active regions when re- 
peatedly required to do so. Coinei- 
dent to this development, improved 
pulmonary ventilation also results. 
The demand for increased circula- 
tion and pulmonary ventilation in- 
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cident to protracted exercise is re- 
flected primarily in an improved and 
more economical pumping action of 
the heart. Games and sports involv- 
ing extended running, vigorous 
swimming and dancing, and other 
sorts of foreeful effort serve this 
purpose. Prolonged inactivity, on 
the other hand, is marked by a de- 
cline in circulatory and pulmonary 
efficiency. 

The ability of the body to function 
according to purposeful patterns is 
vested in the central nervous system. 
With practice and conditioning, 
many movement patterns become sec- 
ond nature and almost automatic. 
Adaptability of the nervous system 
is such as to permit proficiency in 
an almost unlimited variety of motor 
activities. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


An individual’s ultimate perform- 
ance is limited by the physiological 
capacity of the body systems in- 
volved. Usually the individual re- 
duces or discontinues his perform- 
ance long before physiological limits 
are reached—when relatively slight 
fatigue sets in or in the presence of 
such mental factors as fear of over- 
doing. Subjective factors such as a 
feeling of breathlessness, general 
weakness, or muscular discomfort 
evoke reduction or cessation of activ- 
ity. These may be conscious or sub- 
conscious inhibitions and are psycho- 
logical rather than physiological in 
nature. 

Athletes, who learn to carry their 
activity beyond the so-called psycho- 
logical quitting time, sometimes ex- 
perience a phenomenon known as 
“*second wind’’ which represents a 
physiological adjustment to contin- 
uing exercise. While some athletes 
never recognize this physiological 
adjustment, they nevertheless be- 
come capable of more closely ap- 
proaching their physiological limits 
in activity. This shift in limitations 
is generally regarded as one of the 
most important concomitants of 
training. 

A distinction should be made, how- 
ever, between healthful fatigue and 
harmful exhaustion. Exercise regu- 
larly carried to a point approaching 
physiological limits results in the 
development of increased endurance. 
Exercise carried to the stage of ex- 
haustion may do harm, particularly 
in the unconditioned individual and 
especially if this is frequently re- 
peated with an insufficient time for 
recovery. 

The voluntary muscles increase in 
size and grow stronger when gradu- 
ally increasing loads are placed on 
them to the point where a major 
proportion of voluntary pulling pow- 
er is involved. Activities of climb- 
ing, lifting, pulling, pushing, jump- 
ing, and speed running tend to in- 
crease muscular volume and 
strength. 

In a sedentary existence, or where 
physical activity is not diversified, 
certain body muscles may not devel- 
op sufficiently. Various forms of 
prescribed activities are used in 
training programs to overcome this. 
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These usually take the form of se- 
lected conditioning exercises includ- 
ing calisthenics. Under intelligent 
direction, groups of muscles not 
much used in the limited activities 
of modern living or in specialized 
sport programs may be singled out 
for development. 

Muscular strength increases 
throughout childhood and through 
adolescence, usually reaching a max- 
imum in early adulthood (earlier in 
women than in men). In the thir- 
ties or forties most individuals ex- 
perience the onset of a gradual de- 
cline of strength. The heart and 
circulatory system also exhibit loss 
of functional capacity and resilience 
in recovery after exercise. The ex- 
tent and rapidity of this decline is 
at least partly dependent on exercise 
habits in adult life. Persons who 
continue to train retain their capaci- 
ties longer than otherwise. How- 
ever, great individual differences are 
encountered, dependent on constitu- 
tional disposition as well as exercise 
and other living habits. 

A few practical generalizations re- 
lating to the physiology of exercise 
seem warranted: 

1. A child or youth requires more exer- 
cise than an adult because of growth needs. 
Also, the child’s interests tend toward 
motor acts. 

2. If the individual has been active 
throughout childhood and youth, maximum 
fitness is achieved earlier, and, in adult- 
hood, decline of fitness is postponed. 

3. Age, in itself, is not a contraindica- 
tion to exercise. Precluding accidents, a 
healthy person will not do himself perma- 
nent organic injury by rational physical 
activity. 

4. Among older persons (over 40) physi- 
eal examinations and observation of indi- 
vidual’s reactions to exercise disclose large 
numbers for whom exercise needs to be 
especially selected. 

5. The range of individual variation in 
capacity for exercise is considerable. Some 
persons, even at an early age, recover 
poorly from breathlessness, from general 
fatigue, or from feelings of exhaustion. 
In some, unfavorable emotional reactions 
are also noted. Attempts to modify these 
responses through planned exercise should 
proceed slowly under medical supervision. 
Such persons frequently cannot reach the 
levels of fitness achieved by those to whom 
exercise is an exhilarant and a stimulant. 


SAFEGUARDS 


When averages are considered, 
there are measurable differences be- 
tween the sexes in heart capacity, 
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muscular strength, and skeletal pro- 
portions. These differences set cer- 
tain limitations for women in activi- 
ties of strength, speed, and endur- 
ance. However, with the possible 
exception of heavy lifting or other 
activities involving greatly increased 
intra-abdominal pressure, women 
will profit from most forms of exer- 
cise. 

In planning exercise programs for 
groups, activities selected for girls 
and women may well be less strenu- 
ous than those for men. The range 
of physical capacities in individuals 
of both sexes is great, however, with 
some women having more and some 
men having less than the average 
strength, speed, and endurance for 
their sex. In the case of the indi- 
vidual, therefore, sex is often less 
significant than constitutional dif- 
ferences, personal inclination, physi- 
cal condition, and social custom in 
determining the appropriateness of 
specific activities. 

Exercise has been shown to be 
beneficial in alleviating certain fune- 
tional menstrual disorders. General 
exercise seems to be as beneficial as 
exercises specifically for abdominal 
muscles. Whether exercise is con- 
tinued as usual, should depend on 
the individual’s menstrual experi- 
ence and reaction to physical activ- 
ity. Some women need not modify 
their exercise schedule at all, while 
others may find it desirable to re- 
duce it. If there is reason for doubt, 
a physician should be consulted. 

Certain exercises and activities 
are more appropriate to certain sea- 
sons of the year and certain climates. 
In general, however, the time of day 
for exercise may well be in accord 
with personal inclination, hours of 
leisure, and other determining cir- 
cumstances. Evidence as to the ef- 
fect of exercise on digestion indi- 
cates that physical exertion does not 
necessarily interfere with the diges- 
tive process, although strong emotion 
may do so even unaccompanied by 
exercise. Laborers and farmers cus- 
tomarily work hard immediately 
after meals. On the other hand, it 
has been found advisabie for athletes 
to eat their pre-game meal three or 
four hours prior to competition in 
activities involving emotional stress. 


EXERCISE SUGGESTIONS 


The following suggestions will be 
found useful in deriving the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment and benefit from 
exercise : 

1. All persons should be shown by 
medical examination to be organical- 
ly sound before performing training 
routines leading to competitive or 
other strenuous exercise. The medi- 
cal examination should be repeated 
periodically or whenever special in- 
dications appear. 

2. A program of exercise started 
at an early age may be continued 
throughout life with certain adjust- 
ments in terms of the varying indi- 
vidual effects of the aging process. 

3. An individual in good physical 
condition and training may appro- 
priately participate in an activity 
that might be harmful to another 
person of the same age not in a com- 
parable state of fitness. 

4. Hard, fast, sustained, or highly 
competitive games and sports should 
not be played by persons beyond the 
age of 30 unless they have main- 
tained or can attain by systematic 
training an appropriate state of fit- 
ness. 

5. Persons who are out of training 
should not attempt to keep pace in 
any vigorous sport with persons who 
are properly conditioned and accus- 
tomed to regular participation in 
that sport. Being in condition for 
one sport does not always mean that 
a person will be in condition for an- 
other. 

6. Persons should not compete in 
body-contact sports or endurance ac- 
tivities with others of disproportion- 
ate size or skill. Practice periods 
against such odds may occasionally 
be warranted as a learning device to 
gain experience or improve perform- 
ance. 

7. Persons long out of training, 
or ‘‘soft’’ (who have not practiced 
strenuous exercise regularly) will 
need an extended period of condi- 
tioning to facilitate gradual return 
to full activity. 

8. The ability to recuperate after 
physical activity is a good guide to 
the desirable severity of exercise at 
any age. Recuperation should be 
reasonably prompt. If breathlessness 
and pounding of the heart are still 
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noticeable ten minutes after exercise, 
if marked weakness or fatigue per- 
sists after a two-hour rest period, if 
a broken night’s sleep is attributable 
to exercise, or if there is a sense of 
definite and undue fatigue the day 
following, then the exercise has been 
too severe or too prolonged for that 
person in his present stage of train- 
ing and physical strength. 

9. Exercise, regardless of its na- 
ture or extent, cannot provide im- 
munization against infectious illness 
nor cure communicable disease. Med- 
ical determination of the amount 
and type of any exercise deemed de- 
sirable during convalescence is essen- 
tial. 

10. Sports involving body contact 
or traumatic hazards necessitate the 
provision of protective equipment. 
Such protection is especially im- 
portant for the head. Other activi- 
ties should be substituted for those 
in which adequate protection cannot 
be provided. 

11. Boxing is a controversial ac- 
tivity because of the problem of 
brain injury from blows to the head. 
The controversy hinges on whether 
by proper equipment and right regu- 
lation participants can be given pro- 
tection against brain injury com- 


’ parable to that provided in other 


sports. 

12. Careful preparation and main- 
tenance of playing fields and other 
arenas of sports is essential to re- 
duction of injuries and full enjoy- 
ment of the activity. Adequate fa- 
cilities and proper equipment are 
necessary for the same reasons. 


SUMMARY 


1. Exercise is one of the important . 


factors contributing to total fitness. 

2. The contributions of exercise 
to fitness include the development 
and maintenance of strength, speed, 
agility, endurance, and skill in per- 
sons who are physiologically sound. 
Active games, sports, swimming, 
rhythmic activities, prescribed exer- 
cises, and vigorous hobbies, such as 
gardening and other work around 
the home, all can make distinctive as 
well as worthwhile general contribu- 
tions to fitness. 

3. Individuals differ in their ca- 
pacity to enjoy and benefit from 
participation in exercise, because of 
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constitutional variations in body 
size, strength, and structure as well 
as differences in previous experience 
and present condition. 

4, Exercise should be graded ac- 
cording to age, individual reaction 
to activity, and the state of the per- 
son’s fitness. After age 40, more fre- 
quent medical evaluation of the in- 
dividual’s capacity for exercise is 
imperative. 

5. Activities for girls and women 
should be selected with regard for 
their psychological as well as physio- 
logical characteristics. Those which 
involve a minimum of body contact 
and do not stress heavy lifting 
should be favored. Regularity of 
exercise should be stressed, with ac- 
tivity continued, if it is well toler- 
ated, during the menstrual period. 

6. The training involved in prep- 
aration for athletic competition con- 
tributes as much to fitness as par- 
ticipation in the contests themselves. 
Systematic training for any activity 
contributes effectively to fitness. 


7. Time and care taken to condi- 
tion the body for sports and athletics 
through appropriate activities will 
improve enjoyment, upgrade per- 
formance, and increase the ability 
to continue participation over a peri- 
od of years. 


8. Certain types of exercise are 
appropriate to certain conditions of 
weather and climate. Common sense 
suggests that a person should not set 
excessive performance goals under 
unfavorable conditions. 


9. The proper use of protective 
equipment is essential to safe and 
effective participation in certain 
sports. Careful maintenance and 
proper control of facilities for ath- 
letic and other types of participation 
will help to prevent accidents and 
reduce injuries. 

10. The rules of the game or speci- 
fications for play in an activity are 
made to protect participants and to 
enhance enjoyment. They should be 
properly interpreted, scrupulously 
observed, and vigorously enforced. 

11. The vigor with which an in- 
dividual participates in an activity 
will have more to do with outcomes 
for fitness than the activities or 
events in which he elects to par- 
ticipate. * 
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yarns! Good for 350 to 590 launderings . . . and serviceability like 
this means lower cost-per-use to you! Write now for complete in- 
formation on McArthur’s economical School Towel Plan and free 
towel repair service. They’re your best buy in school towels .. . 


Mr ART il UR BARABOO, WIS. 


lew York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


Ex-Athletes (from page 26) 


The amount of time devoted to a 
varsity sport was a source of regret 
to various individuals. 

‘*At Ohio State you cannot study engi- 
neering from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. each day and 
meet the requirements for football. Not 
enough time to study and train the mus- 
cles. As for benefit from my varsity ath- 
letic experience, I can’t see why I could 
not get the same good from intramural 
athleties.’’? (Football, 1947, architect) 

**T have long been convinced that the 
same amount of effort spent on political 
or management activities around the cam- 
pus would have been of much greater value 
to me.’’ (Track, 1924, engineer) 

‘‘In my opinion, my athletic experience 
taught me to learn how to work with oth- 
ers, compete to obtain an objective, and 
execute an assignment. In retrospect, I 
feel that similar lessons could be learned 
in sports (other than football) which do 
not require as much physical effort and 
time.’’ (Football, 1926, lawyer) 

‘*As far as football itself is concerned, 
I think that entirely too much of the ath- 
lete’s time is spent in an attempt to have 
a so-called good team. In my opinion, win- 
ter and spring football practice should be 
entirely eliminated. This would enable ath- 
letes to spend more time in connection 
with their school work and also permit 
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them to engage in other recreational or 
extracurricular activities. In addition, 
many athletes must work in order to re- 
main in school. As a result of this work 
and time spent in unnecessary practice ses- 
sions, the real task of learning is some- 
times reduced to a part-time job.’’ (Foot- 
ball, 1947, teacher) 


SERIOUS THOUGHTS 


Two letter winners write rather 
frankly and seriously. 

‘‘T have always felt that athletics have 
a place in the development of one’s career 
and life, but I question the soundness of 
over-emphasizing athletics because many 
men go through life still thinking they are 
a high school and college hero. 

‘¢An intelligent person, or let us say a 
man with average common sense, should 
realize that fame and glory are fleeting 
and one must soon come to the practical 
aspect of life and use these glorious mo- 
ments of renown as just a wonderful part 
of life that existed. Athletes should not 
attempt to make this part of his life the 
foundation for future success.’’ (Football, 
1930, business man) 

‘¢ After securing an enormous amount of 
publicity, I found it difficult to get pros- 
pective school employers to believe that my 
basie interest was scholastic and not ath- 
letic. I have had to coach, in order to get 
positions in the school field and have found 


that when jobs were scarce, past athletic 
experience was of value. Naturally, I be- 
lieve that this should not be true but it is. 

‘*T have had experience on the academic 
end of the present situation and am sick 
and tired of young men wanting to reach 
the top of everything because they hap- 
pened to be born with a lot of brawn and 
muscle.’’? (Track, 1927, college professor 
and dean) 


Certain problems arose from ath- 
letic participation, as for example: 

‘*«My athletic background has been help- 
ful to me in obtaining positions but a hin- 
drance in fulfilling them as coaching mira- 
cles were expected because of my teams’ 
college successes. This is one of the rea- 
sons why I’m no longer coaching.’’ (Bas- 
ketball and golf, 1946, in YMCA work) 

It seems likely that college athlet- 
ics would have fewer problems to- 
day, if all alumni and spectators 
shared these views: 


‘*T certainly consider my varsity athletic 
experience at OSU very worthwhile and an 
enriching period of my life. It has been 
helpful to build a better balance to my 
life than is usually obtained in engineering 
studies alone—as presented these days... 
I like to see a ‘winner’ if he has a win- 
ner’s make-up—if he can win or he can 
lose and can be a better man for it either 
way. If athletics can survive, I hope that 
they will be pitched toward something big- 
ger than winning the game, but rather to- 
ward truly building better men for our 
future which is to require better men if it 
is to be.’’ (Track, 1929, engineer) 

‘*My athletics in three different sports 
at Ohio State was a wonderful experience. 
I learned true sportsmanship in any game, 
and it is just as true in the game of life. 
I still enjoy watching games of every 
type. While I am an ardent Ohio State 
rooter, I never ery about a losing game in 
any sport. After all, they are all rather 
young men competing and whoever gets the 
most points or runs wins the game. If we 
play hard and honestly and give our best, 
that is enough—win or lose.’’ (Football, 
baseball, and track, 1905, in business) 


' 95% FAVORED EXPERIENCE 


To conclude, these data speak for 
themselves and are reflections on a 
significant, meaningful experience. 

Less than two per cent expressed 
complete dissatisfaction with their 
athletic experience and less than 
three per cent indicated partial dis- 
satisfaction. In other words, only 
about five per cent of all the com- 
ments included any views of a criti- 
eal nature. Nevertheless, those con- 
cerned with intercollegiate programs 
need to consider minority as well as 
majority opinions in their efforts to 
develop better varsity athletics. * 
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Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
South Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


FREQUENTLY specialists in education feel that the school administrator does 
not have the necessary understanding of the place of their specialty in the total 
program, thereby making it difficult for their program to achieve optimum growth 
and development. There are also those who feel it is not possible, or desirable, 
to prepare the administrator in the various areas of specialization. In this month’s 
Basic Issue, several views are presented by the specialists and the administrator. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS 

“Do administrators, such as principals, superintendents, college 
presidents, and deans, receive adequate professional preparation in 
health education, physical education, recreation, and athletics to 
give proper direction to these programs? 


Distinguished Visiting Professor of Higher 
Education, and Former College President 


FRANCIS H. HORN 
Southern Illinois University 


“Tt is impossible to provide ‘adequate 


professional preparation’ in all the areas. 


with which: college administrators must 
deal. In fact, deans and presidents gen- 
erally have no specific preparation for 
their duties. There is some recognition, 
however, that such preparation is desir- 
able, and universities are providing 
courses in higher education designed to 
develop more effective college adminis- 
trators. These should at least introduce 
the prospective administrator to the 
theory, status, and problems in health 
education, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and athletics. 

“Most college deans and presidents, 
however, will still come to their positions 
direct from the classroom or from out- 
side academic circles entirely. Several 
suggestions follow about reaching them. 
First, the AAHPER should prepare and 
distribute to newly appointed deans and 
presidents a brief booklet setting forth 
sound principles for a college program 
in health, physical education, recreation, 
and athletics. Second, the Association 
should sponsor short institutes for col- 
lege administrations dealing with the 
areas of its concern. Third, it should 
request some consideration in the vari- 
ous Institutes for College and Univer- 
sity Administrators conducted by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. Fourth, 
it should publish a brief newsletter for 
free distribution to appropriate college 
administrators. 

“Finally, the Association must con- 
tinue to work vigorously for improved 
programs in both schools and college, as 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


a successful program leads to increased 
administrative interest and support. 
‘Proper direction’ should remain pri- 
marily with the staff. Those responsible 
for the programs on campus must, there- 
fore, do their utmost to inform the ad- 
ministration of their needs, plans, and 
hopes. Their own enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation to sound ideals are the most pow- 
erful factor in winning administrative 
backing.” 


Dean, School of Physical Education 
and Athletics 

RAY 0. DUNCAN 

University of West Virginia 

“No. Unfortunately, many school su- 
perintendents and principals have never 
observed a really good program of 
health education or physical education. 
True, many successful school administra- 
tors have had varsity athletic experi- 
ence which is of value in the adminis- 
tration of interscholastic athletics, but 
too few have had adequate preparation 
in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

“The solution is two-fold: (1) The 
provision of adequate preparation at the 
professional preparation level; (2) In- 
service training by demonstrations of 
good programs at the local school level 
and discussions by the health and physi- 
eal education staff with school adminis- 
trators.” 


Superintendent of Schools 
JOHN L. MILLER 
Great Neck (New York) Public Schools 

“Tf the administrator has a firmly 
rooted and soundly conceived philosophy 
of education, he should be able to en- 
vision a complete program of education, 
to develop it, and to give it adequate 
leadership. If he further had developed 


specific educational objectives, he would 
allow them to dictate the required edu- 
cational program. If he conceived that 
learning involves both thought and ac- 
tivity, he would see academic learning 
experiences as being parts of a whole 
rather than dissimilar. If, consistently 
with his philosophy and objectives, he 
saw the full development of the individ- 
ual as important, he would inevitably 
visualize a rich, varied, extensive edu- 
cational program. 

“The basic question is, I suppose, how 
does the administrator-in-training best 
learn? He may learn by proceeding 
from his own generalizations to specific 
applications, as indicated above. I sus- 
pect, however, that most of us do better 
if we are exposed to narrower fields and 
their special activities, it being left to 
us to relate specifies to generalizations. 
Accordingly, I come to the conclusion 
that the administrator-in-training should 
have courses which would develop in him 
understanding of health education, phys- 
ical education (including athletics) and 
recreation, both in terms of their own 
characteristics and in terms of their re- 
lationship to a complete educational pro- 
gram.” 


Chairman, Department of Health 
and Physical Education 

ALVIN C. SAAKE 

University of Hawaii 

“Tt has often been said that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. Many 
modern-day administrators try to give 
direction to our specialized programs 
with this dangerous ‘little knowledge.’ 
Unfortunately, many administrators con- 
tinue to ‘second guess’ in giving direc- 
tion to our athletic program. The many 
scandals in athletics of recent years may 
be a reflection on the lack of adequate 
training on the part of many adminis- 
trators. Unless the administrator has 
been trained in the field of physical edu- 
cation, he cannot, with some exceptions, 
dictatorially control the athletic pro- 
gram. 

“Fortunately, many realize the valid- 
ity of the old saw ‘Stick to your last’ 
and permit trained specialists to control 
the program. This is true in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion but not as true in athleties. Public 
pressure continues to divorcee the ath- 
letic program from the educational pro- 
gram and unknowing administrators 
continue to think of physical education 
and athletics as a frill to the academic 
program. Until these leaders receive a 
more adequate professional preparation 
in our fields of specialization, it is con- 
ceivable and understandable that current 
misunderstandings in policy will con- 
tinue.” 

Junior College Superintendent 
and President 

JULIO L. BORTOLAZZO 
College of San Mateo 

“The answer to this question is a 
qualified ‘yes.’ Certainly, those persons 
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who have come up through the fields of 
physical education and athletics to be- 
come administrators do have the back- 
ground to give proper direction to these 
programs. However, I do not think that 
the basic issue is whether the administra- 
tors receive adequate professional prepa- 
ration, for it is not possible for any 
administrator to receive a_ sufficient 
preparation in all of the academic fields 
represented in a secondary school or 
college. The issue is rather, whether he 
will take the responsibility of giving 
proper direction to these programs. 

“Unfortunately, the professional lead- 
ers in health education, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and athletics, often do 
not themselves give the proper direction 
to these programs. The primary reason 
for this is that they are too concerned 
with the athletics program to spend the 
needed time in giving leadership to the 
other programs. It has been my experi- 
ence in both the high school and college 
that, if the chief administrator does not, 
periodically, ask the question, ‘How are 
we faring in our physical education, ree- 
reation, health, carry-over sports, physi- 
cal fitness, intramural programs, ete?’ 
often these programs are relegated to a 
secondary position with most of the 
school’s creativity, energy, and time de- 
voted to the interschool athletic pro- 
gram. 

“The chief administrators know that 
athletic public pressure can be disastrous 
to them and their institutions, and so 
often they abdicate their educational 
leadership and by assuming a laissez- 
faire attitude, let the athletic monster 
continue unhampered on its merry way. 
Only when the physical educator is will- 
ing to give leadership to a balanced pro- 
gram will we be able to establish the 
type of curriculum which is so sorely 
needed in our secondary schools and col- 
leges today. This leadership will be re- 
flected on the chief administrator, who 
in turn will give the support needed to 
sustain the program.” 


Associate Executive Secretary, National 
Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


CLIFF FAGAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


“At the present time, most courses of 
study designed for administrators do not 
adequately prepare them for adminis- 
trative and supervisory responsibilities 
in physical education and athletics. Ad- 
ditional preparation could best be incor- 
porated in existing courses by including 
a thorough study of the relationship of 
physical education and athletics to gen- 
eral education and thereby provide the 
administrator with an opportunity to 
develop a philosophy of physical edu- 
cation. 

“Tt is particularly essential to have 
adequate professional preparation in 
this area because the purpose of an ath- 
letie and sports program in school is 
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frequently misunderstood. Because the 
same activities used by commercial agen- 
cies for entertainment are used by 
schools and recreation departments for 
education purposes, pressures and at- 
tempts to exploit the program are fre- 
quent. Therefore, it is particularly nec- 
essary that administrators understand 
clearly the proper place and conduct of 
athletics in the curriculum. This gener- 
ally requires professional study. 

“An administrator who has enjoyed 
wholesome and rewarding experiences in 
physical education and athletics as a stu- 
dent invariably has an understanding 
and sympathy for such activities. If the 
president or dean himself has had good 
experiences in physical education and 
related areas, his approach to their prob- 
lems will be friendly in the great ma- 
jority of cases.” 


College President 
GLENN KENDELL 
Chico State College 

“Tt is my judgment that an adminis- 
trative officer cannot live sufficiently 
long and have special professional prep- 
aration in every special field of today’s 
college. And I would hold that it is not 
necessary. I would even suggest a word 
of caution to the administrator as he 
administers the program which was once 
his specialty—a simple reminder that in 
the meeting of his administrative respon- 
sibilities, he is apt to not keep current 
in the field of earlier specialty, and 
therefore may tend to the administra- 
tion of that program in terms of yester- 
day rather than-of today and tomorrow. 

“The important elements which go in- 
to the makings of a good administrator 
are: mature and maturing experiences 
in related fields preferably of a more 
general nature; good judgments of val- 
ues and objectives; ability to select com- 
petent personnel; ability to seek and 
hear good advice; and a sense of needs 
and direction of specialized programs as 
they contribute to the total objectives.” 


Chairman, Department of Health 
and Physical Education 

JAMES W. MOORE 

New Haven State Teachers College 

“It has been said that more public 
school administrators come from physi- 
cal education than any other single field. 
This may be true on the elementary and 
secondary school level, but it certainly 
is not true on the college level. If col- 
lege presidents and deans have received 
any professional preparation at all, it is 
usually in one or two areas apart from 
health, physical education, recreation, 
and athletics. 

“The problem is not one peculiar to 
our field but concerns most of the spe- 
cial areas of education. Very few presi- 
dents or deans have a complete, thor- 
ough knowledge of every program in 
their institution nor should such be ex- 
pected of them. What is necessary, how- 
ever, is for them to have complete con- 


fidence in their heads of departments 
who have had adequate training and ex- 
perience in their respective fields. Ad- 
ministrators have to depend on the 
judgment and recommendations of their 
‘experts.’ 

“The chairman or head of department, 
therefore, should be able to explain the 
role of his special area or subject in the 
scheme of education. In fact, it would 
be a meaningful experience in in-service 
education if this could be done not only 
for the benefit of administrators but for 
his colleagues in other departments. We 
might even make it a reciprocal affair. 
Beliefs might then give way to insight.” 


City Supervisor of Physical Education 
DARRELL SMITH 
San Diego, California, Public Schools 

“Publie school administrators frame 
the policies governing the scope and na- 
ture of these programs. It is quite prop- 
er that they should. They are assigned 
the responsibility of administering all 
of the programs of the school. It is 
therefore reasonable that the duty of 
administration should be preceded by 
the privilege of policy construction. In 
this way, the policy decision is more 
likely to be one which will be supported. 

“In the quest for favorable policies 
for the program, our people are indis- 
putably well qualified to present their 
cases to the administration, for statistics 
reveal that more than 60 per cent of the 
nation’s public school administrators 
come from the ranks of health, physical 
education, and recreation. Is it not then 
more desirable to have the future school 
administrators requesting policies re- 
garding their present program from a 
common conference table? 

“A word about the competencies of 
the administrators who frame the poli- 
cies. In the first place, most of them are 
former health, physical education, and 
recreation people. In the second place, 
the successful administrator learns to 
accept counsel from his subordinates in 
the field. It may be argued that he is 
now far removed from the field. So he 
is. He is probably as far removed from 
every other field. Spare us the day 
when school administrators must be spe- 
cialists in every area.” 


Chairman, Department of Physical 
and Health Education 
JOSEPH E. LANTAGNE 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 

“Seldom do administrators receive 
adequate training in their professional 
preparation to enable them to give prop- 
er direction to health education, physical 
education, recreation and athletics. As 
far as our profession is concerned, ad- 
ministrators may be categorized as: (1) 
those who majored in health education, 
physical education, or recreation and 
are, therefore, well trained in _ these 
areas, and as a group constitute our 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR GAME 


Here are the best instruction books available on sixteen 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Fog”’ Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 
badminton, etc. Each booklet contains step-by-step 
picture demonstrations and tips on how to improve 
form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. 


SIXTEEN POPULAR 
SPORTS 


ARCHERY 


Tips on shooting, scoring, nee. 


BADMINTON 


Covers grip, swing, all wm, 


BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid leagues. 
102 pp. 
BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. 
pp. 
BOWLING 


Over 300 tips on better bent, 


COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
An expert swimming coach teaches 
how to improve your skill in com- 
petitive swimming. 60 pp. 
DIVING 


An informative diving manual by 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving 


champion. 60 pp. 
GOLF 
Explains grip, stance, swing, rules. 
72 pp. 


LIFESAVING 
Shows how to practice good water 
and boat safety, rescue methods 


and artificial respiration. 60 pp. 
SOFTBALL 

Emphasizes fielding and pitching 

tips. 120 pp. 
SWIMMING 


Fundamental techniques of swim- 
ming. Tells how to enjoy water, 
overcome fear. 60 pp. 


TENNIS 
Will improve tennis play immedi- 
ately. 84 pp. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


Dashes, jumps, relays, mae” etc. 


Pp. 
TUMBLING 
Outlines basic skills of a growing 
sport. 40 pp. 
VOLLEYBALL 


Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
64 pp. 


WRESTLING 
Shows basic holds and counter move- 
ments. 94 pp. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 
¢ LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 


EACH 


or write to 


The Athletic Institute 


209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCER ENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Fitness Reprints 


JOURNAL 
1. About the President's Council on 
Youth Fitness. Sept. 1957, 2 pp., 15¢ 
| 2. American Living—A Threat to Fitness, 
L. E. Morehouse. Sept. 1956, 2 pp., 


15¢ | 
| 3. Body Types and Physical Fitness, Carl — 
| Willgoose. Sept. 1956, 4 pp., 15¢ 
4. A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fit- 
ness, Donald A. Dukelow, M. D. 
Sept. 1957, 4 pp. 15¢ | 
. Exercise Can Keep Us Fit, Jean 
Mayer. Sept. 1956, 2 pp. 15¢ ; 
| 6. Fitness for Youth — Statement, Pre- 
pared and Approved by the 100 | 
Delegates to AAHPER Fitness Con- 
ference. Dec. 1956, 4 pp., 10¢ | 
7. For Physical Fitness Vary Your Pro- 
| gram, M. Broer, Sept. 1956. 4 pp., 15¢ 
8. Muscular Fitness and Health, Hans 
Kraus, M. D., and Ruth Hirschland. 
Dec. 1953, 3 pp., 15¢ 
| 9. Physical Fitness Achievement Stand- 
| ards for Youth, May 1951. Avail- 
able in A Physical Education Pro- 
| gram for Today’s Youth, 8 pp., 25c 
10. Physical Fitness Tests, Paul Hun- 
sicker. Sept. 1957, 4 pp., 15¢ 
| 11. Physical Performance Levels for High 
| School Girls, Natl. Section on Wom- 
! en’s Athletics. June 1945, 8 pp., 25¢ 
| 12. The President's Conference on Fitness 


a 


of American Youth. Sept. 1956. 4 
pp., 15¢ 
13. Progress Report on AAHPER's Fitness 
Program, Carl A. Troester, Jr. Sept. 
1957. 4 pp., 15¢ 
| 14. Report on the President's Conference 
| on Fitness of American Youth, June 
| 1956—Highlights of Findings and Rec- — 


ommendations. Mar. 1957, 2 pp., 5¢ | 
| 15. What Is Physical Fitness? C. H. Me- 
Cloy. Sept. 1956, 3 pp.. 15¢ 


16. The Army Air Forces Physical Fitness 
Research Program, Army Air Forces. 
March 1944, 4 pp., 15¢ 
147. A Factor and Validity Analysis of — 
| Strength Variables and Tests. Leonard 
| 


Larson. Dec. 1940. 16 pp., 25¢ 
| 18. The JCR Test, B. E. Phillips. Mar. | 
1947. 20 pp., 
19. Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in 
School Children Kraus and Prudden. — 
May 1954, 12 pp., 25¢ | 
| 20. The Step Test: A Simple Method of | 
Measuring Physical Fitness for Mus- 
ular Work in Young Men. L. Brouha, | 
M.D. March 1943. 6 pp., 15¢ | 


Circle Numbers of the Reprints 
You Wish To Order. 
Cash Must Accompany Orders 
12 13 14 158 16 #17 +18 #19 20 


Any ten—$1.25; Set of 20—$2.00. 
Otherwise single copy price applies. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


AAHPER Fitness Reprints 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. Cleve- 
land P. Hickman. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 402 pp. 
$6.25. This college text places more 
emphasis upon the basic principles of 
health promotion than on purely physi- 
ological and anatomical principles of the 
human body. The author believes that 
some understanding of the functioning 
of the body is necessary for effective 
health practices, but that students ac- 
quire motivation for health procedures 
only when they see the relationship be- 
tween written material and their own 
personal interests. 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS. 2nd ed. Harold T. 
Christensen. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 645 pp. $5.50. 
This revision of a textbook on marriage 
surveys the problems and adjustments 
necessitated in this basic relationship in 
an everchanging society. The author 
views marriage largely in terms of the 
interpersonal relationships of the mar- 
riage partners during courtship, mar- 
riage, and parenthood. His aim is to 
stimulate the reader to examine his own 
attitudes and adjustment on these basic 
questions, and to strengthen marriage 
as the central factor in family organiza- 
tion. 


YOU MUST RELAX. Rey. ed. Edmund 
Jacobson, M.D. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 
1958. 270 pp. $4.50. This book has 
been completely revised and enlarged in 
line with these times of tension and un- 
certainty. It contains new chapters on 
heart ailments, high blood pressure, and 
stomach distresses, as well as specific 
methods of relieving tension, quieting 
overactive nerves, relaxing the mind and 
overcoming nervous disorders. 


YOUR FAMILY'S HEALTH. Stella B. Ap- 
plebaum. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
261. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 BE. 38th St. 1958. 28 pp. 25c. 
This pamphlet urges for all families a 
health program involving preventive 
medicine to ward off disease, adequate 
medical care in illness, and authoritative 
health information applied to daily liv- 
ing. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


MODERN BOWLING TECHNIQUES. Junie 
MeMahon and Murray Goodman. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1958. 80 pp. $2.95. Written for bowl- 
ers, this book presents detailed instruc- 
tions on playing techniques and gives 
the reader a close-up of the current 
bowling scene, including descriptions of 
the inventions and innovations which have 
contributed to the growth of the sport. 
Material is presented on how to angle- 
shoot for spares, the essentials of spot 
and line bowling, and techniques of 
finger-tip control. 


GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Hazel A. Richardson. Minne- 
apolis 15: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
S. 6th St. 1958. 171 ecards. $2.75. A 
collection of 171 games published on 
4 x 6 cards. The games are arranged 
alphabetically by titles, and are identi- 
fied as to classification, where the game 
may be played, recommended number of 
players, and the necessary equipment 
for play. 

MEXICAN FOLK DANCES FOR AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. Gertrude X. Mooney. Coral 
Gables, Fla.: Univ. of Miami Press. 
1958. 162 pp. $3.95 paperbound; $4.95 
clothbound. Written directions and mu- 
sic for 11 popular Mexican folk dances 
are included in this volume. For each 
dance there is an introductory passage 
giving something of the cultural back- 
ground or historical development of the 
dance, and describing appropriate cos- 
tumes for it. A preliminary chapter 
presents an over-view of the rich tradi- 
tions of dance in Mexico, explaining 
that the few dances presented in this 
volume are only a sample of one type 
of a complex and elaborate native dance 
art. The closing chapter offers sugges- 
tions to teachers for simplifying the 
teaching of intricate steps. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CHILDREN'S 

PLAY. Ruth E. Hartley & Robert M. 


Goldenson. New York 16: Thomas Y. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Two New Revisions of Basic 
Physical Education Texts 


| 
2nd Edition of Bucher 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Designed as a textbook for a college level course in “Organization and Admin- 
istration,” the soon-to-be-released 2nd edition of this book combines the study 
of administration of school health and of physical education programs within the 
covers of one textbook. Reflecting current thinking and trends, this book in- 
corporates the best administrative principles developed by leaders in admin- 
istration, whether in education, business or other fields of endeavor. In addi- 


Combines Study of 


Administration of School tion, this 2nd edition informatively discusses administration of physical fitness, 
1 ‘ recreation, camping and outdoor education programs. Thoroughly revised, re- 

Heath Physical organized and divided into six parts in order to present the material in the most 
Education in One Book meaningful manner, this revision contains two new chapters. The one, “Ad- 


ministrating School Fitness Programs” is in keeping with the current stress on 
fitness of American youth; the other, “The Adapted Program” rounds out a 
detailed discussion of all phases of school health and physical education pro- 
grams. Genuinely helpful discussions of General Administration Principles, 
General Education Administration, Legal Liability, Measurement and Evalua- 
tion, Public Relations and Facilities add to the completeness of this book. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
and Coordinator of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men 
and Women, School of Education, New York University. Scheduled for May 30, 
1958. Approx. 470 pages, 634” x 934”, approx, 118 illustrations. About $4.75. 


2nd Edition of Armbruster and Irwin 
BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS Covering All the Essential 


Sports Activities Taught 


This soon-to-be-released 2nd edition of BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS is an in- in the Modern Physical 
telligent discussion of all the essential sports activities taught in the modern 
physical education program. Written specifically for men’s or women’s “Service” 
courses, this educational book covers such essential information as techniques, 
strategies, offenses and defenses of team and individual sports; playing rules, 
type of equipment, rules of conduct, safety factors and tests for all courses; in- 
structor’s outline for teaching progression for each sport. The information on 
all sport areas has been revised and brought up-to-date and the material on field 
hockey, golf, tennis, squash, volleyball, handball, badminton and wrestling has 
been exhaustively revised. A special booklet containing examinations and an- 
swers on each sport is given free of extra charge to each instructor adopting 
this book. Permission is granted to reproduce all or part of the booklet. Thus 
the instructor can mimeograph questions and answers for student’s use or he Gladly Sent 
can use it as examination material. to Teachers 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 

cation and Head Swimming Coach, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; and 

LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health Education, School of Educa- Courses for 

tion, Boston University, Boston, Mass. Scheduled for May 30, 1958, Approx. > 

344 pages, 6” x 9”, approx. 139 illustrations. About, $3.75. Consideration 
as Texts 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


GOLF FOR THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER AND COACH, is written by Conrad 
H. Rehling, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Florida. It is designed 
for the beginning golfer, the physical educa- 
tion major student, and for the teacher in 
physical education who finds himself as the 
teacher or coach of the golf program. The ma- 
terial is written in simple, easy-to-understand 
language, yet is very comprehensive. All of 
the drawings are presented in step-by-step 
method, which will aid the reader to more 
clearly understand the club positions of the 
various shots, 

The material found in this book includes 
many features not found in other golf books, 
such as, Skill Drills, Skill Proficiency Tests, 
Teaching Formations, 5 Basic Golf Shots, 
Methods of Class Organizations, Organization 
of Lesson and Unit Plans for Teaching Golf, 
Detailed Information for the Beginning Golf 
Coach, and a Chart that will aid the Instruc- 
tor in Analyzing the Total Golf Swing. 

There are thirteen valuable chapters in this 
book, plus a valuable list of Golf Terms and 
an Up-to-date Bibliography. The method of 
presentation of the golf shots is unique in 
that it is written in elementary golf form 
with only the most essential facts presented. 
The book’s simplicity makes the material valu- 
able for self instruction, The book shows the 
relationship of golf to the total program in 
physical education. 

Materials including over 60 illustrations and 
pictures are presented in such a style that a 
complete integration of the various phases 
of golf will take place. There are 140 pages 
in all. It sells for only $3.00. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


Books 
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Crowell Co., 432-4th Ave. 1957. 462 
pp. Illus. $5.00. Each of the first ten 
chapters deals with the play life of the 
child of a given age, and gives an in- 
sight into his character and mentality. 
Two is a “Run-About”; four is “The Age 
of Expansion”; five says “Welcome to 
Reality”; seven is the “Socialite.” And 
of course there are the Tempestuous 
Teens! Each chapter, having told what 
is in the child’s mind, explains how best 
to meet the needs for that particular 
age and for particular temperaments. 


LEISURE AND RECREATION. 3rd ed. Mar- 
tin H. Neumeyer and Esther S. Neu- 
meyer. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 473 pp. $5.50. 
This is a textbook for students in physi- 
cal education, recreation, sociology, and 
education who are interested in the sig- 
nificance of leisure and recreation in a 
changing society. The book provides a 
sociological frame of reference for the 
study of a complex subject, the rami- 
fications of which affect nearly every 
phase of life. It points out present-day 
needs and problems, analyzes the varied 
factors involved in leisure and recrea- 
tional activities, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of social relations and proc- 
esses. 


Leonard—History of 
Physical Education 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 
Revised by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 
Formerly Director, Health and Physical Education 
Division, Springfield (Mass.) College 


This classic work describes the 
growth and the varying ideas of 
physical education. from the times 
cf the early Greeks and Romans 
down to the latter-day movements 
in Denmark, Sweden, Germany and 
England. Development of physical 
education in our country, in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, and 
the Y.M.C.A. is detailed. The text 
is a work of genuine merit with 
which every teacher and student of 
physical education should be fa- 
miliar. 


3rd Ed. 480 Pages. 121 Illus. $5.50 


Morrison & Chenoweth— 
Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
and Director of Men’s Gymnasium in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 


and LAURENCE B, CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 
Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
All the facts needed to qualify 
teachers without medical education 
to give health instruction and assist 
with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations are 
in this book. Emphasis is on normal 
as well as common abnormalities 
found among school children. Even 
in schools where there are physicians 
and nurses, this book will be effec- 
tive in helping teachers to cooperate 

with them. 
5th Ed. 


412 Pages. 208 Illus. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 
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PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR DESIGN, 
EQUIPMENT, AND OPERATION OF SWIM- 
MING POOLS AND OTHER PUBLIC BATH- 
ING PLACES. 10th ed. American Public 
Health Assn. and the Conference of 
State Sanitary Engineers. New York: 
American Public Health Assn. Ine., 1790 
Broadway. 1957. 60 pp. This report 
prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Bathing Places of the APHA and the 
State Sanitary Engineers, presents the 
culmination of years of work and the 
group thinking of individuals most deep- 
ly concerned with bathing place sanita- 
tion. It takes into account suggestions 
and criticisms submitted to the commit- 
tee in 1955 by the chief sanitary engi- 
neers of all 48 states and one territory 
as a result of a committee request for 
comments on all points covered in the 
previous nine reports. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


A LOOK AT CONTINUITY IN THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
1958 Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
NEA, 1201 -16th St., N.W. 1958. 307 
pp. $4.00. This yearbook highlights the 
fundamental idea that desirable degrees 
and types of continuity among children’s 
learning experiences will eventually 
come about if procedures and policies 
are consistent with sound psychological 
principles and clearly formulated edu- 
cational objectives. Positive recommen- 
dations are presented for school facul- 
ties. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SCHOOLS OF 
THE FUTURE. National Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1957. 190 pp. $2.00. 
This conference report establishes bases 
for the development of personnel. poli- 
cies and identifies the essential elements 
in good policy statements. As a general 
background for these, the Conference 
brought into perspective important facts 
relative to personnel policies. Study 
groups gave consideration to three major 
problem areas: Bases for Developing 
Sound Personnel Policies and Practices; 
Personnel Policies and Practices Which 
Encourage and Stimulate Professional 
Performance; and Personnel Policies and 
Practices Which Stimulate and Encour- 
age Professional Growth. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN A CHANGING 
WORLD. 36th Yearbook of the American 
Assn. of School Administrators. Wash., 
D. C.: AASA, 1201-16th St., N. W. 
1958. 383 pp. $5.00. The Yearbook 
Commission of AASA was charged to 
take a new look at American secondary 
education and to consider what its role 
should be in the era now opening before 
mankind. Current situations in schools 
and our culture were examined. An 
effort has been made to point out how 
our junior and senior high schools may 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A New Book and 3 New Editions— 


Latest Authoritative Advice in Teaching 


Health and Physical Education! 


Schneider—METHODS AND 
MATERIALS IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


New! Here is sound, specific and practical 
information for health education teachers. It 
clearly and concisely covers methods and ma- 
terials both for elementary and secondary 
schools. The author stresses the responsibility 
of the school in the health education of chil- 
dren and the need to coordinate their program 
with community health needs. 


Emphasis is placed on curriculum planning— 
how to apply and use those methods and ma- 
terials best suited to a given school situation. 
There is excellent advice on the use of meas- 
urement in evaluating the effectiveness of a 
health education program. 


You will find valuable coverage of such topics 


as: personnel functions in the school health . 


program; curriculum planning and construc- 
tion; special program studies, surveys and 
demonstrations in health education; displays, 
exhibits and health fairs; techniques of meas- 
urement and evaluation; use of standardized 
tests; etc. 


By Ropert F. ScHNnemer, M.S.P.H., Ed.D., Di- 
rector, Division of School Health, Department of 
Education, Waterbury, Connecticut; Lecturer in 
Education, Extension Division, University of Con- 
necficut. 382 pages, illustrated. New—Just Ready! 


been added. 


Gladly Sent 

to Teachers 

for Consideration 
as Texts! 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Williams, Brownell & Vernier— 
ADMINISTRATION IN 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
New (5th) Edition! This definitive text in 
the field covers the most satisfactory methods 
of health and physical education administra- 
tion. The authors discuss administration 
problems in these four general areas: Leader- 
ship, Program, Physical Facilities and Com- 
munity and State Relationships. You will 
find thorough coverage of medical problems; 
health instruction; office management; budget 
and finance; public relations; preparation, 
organization and execution of the curriculum; 

legal factors; etc. 


Every chapter has been brought up-to-date for 
this New (Sih) Edition. The section on 
Physical Facilities has been completely revised, 
including a brand new chapter on Safety 
Education. Questions at the end of each 
chapter are all new. They are excellent dis- 
cussion questions involving the definition 
and solution of hypothetical administrative 
problems. 
By Jesse Feminc WituiAMs, M.D., Sc.D., Emer- 
itus Professor of Physical Education; CLIFFORD 
Lee Browne.t, Ph.D., Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and ELmMon Louis VeRNier, 
Ed.D., Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 
About 439 pages, illustrated. 

New (5th) Edition—Just Ready! 


Vannier and Foster— 
TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


New (2nd) Edition! This text contains a wealth of material on activities for children from the first through 
sixth grades. Every activity found in this book has been used successfully with elementary school children for a 
number of years. Detailed descriptions, diagrammatically illustrated, are given for such activities as creative play, 
relays, rhythms and dances, stunts, team sports, quiet games, camping activities, etc. Suggestions are made as to 
how the various activities may be taught. 


Kozman, Cassidy & Jackson— 
METHODS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New (3rd) Edition! This up-to-date and 
authoritative guide for teaching physical edu- 
cation in secondary schools recommends only 
those teaching methods which conform with 
current educational practice. The authors dis- 
cuss every phase of teaching—how to organize 
and present subject matter; how to plan daily 
lessons; how to manage a class; how to utilize 
field trips and audio-visual aids; orienting the 
new student; etc. Concrete suggestions are 
offered on how to take best advantage of health 


examinations, conferences and tests. 


This New (3rd) Edition is a very thorough 
revision. Emphasis remains on the “prin- 
ciples” of teaching. However, more specific 
information is included in this edition on the 
teaching of activities. The chapter on plan- 
ning other types of programs, such as health 
instruction and safety education, has been ex- 
panded in response to requests from teachers. 


By Hitpa Ciutre Kozan, Ph.D., Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher in Secondary Schools, Oakland, 
California, 1918-1941; Rosatinp Cassipy, Ed.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles; and Cnester O, 
Jackson, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois. About 560 pages, il- 
lustrated. New (3rd) Edition—Just Ready! 


The authors have incorporated many changes in this very thorough revision. Two new chapters are included—one 
on Aquatics and another on Recess and Noon Activities. All references in the suggested readings have been 
brought up-to-date. Many new games, stunts and tumbling activities, drills, dances and rhythmic activities have 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; and Micprep Foster, 
B.S., Teacher of Physical Education, Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. About 380 pages, 


. with 304 illustrations. 


New (2nd) Edition—Just Ready! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 
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NEW Books from Prentice-Hall . . . 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


by ARTHUR G. MILLER and VIRGINIA WHITCOMB, both of 


Boston University 


DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS, THIS NEW BOOK INCLUDES ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
administrative principles and techniques used in conducting a program of physical 
education in the elementary school. Attention is given to the characteristic needs 
of children and the many factors which affect the program. 

Different types of activities such as low organizational activities, team sports, 
stunts, tumbling and apparatus, individual and new activities plus dance activi- 
ties, are covered, Specific skills, games, and dances under each category are listed 
in progression of difficulty and are described in detail for the classroom teacher. 
Techniques by which Physical Education may be integrated with the total school 
curriculum are discussed, 


333 pp. ° Pub. 1957 * Text price $5.00 


POCKET GUIDE OF DANCE ACTIVITIES 


by MARJORIE LATCHAW and JEAN PYATT, both of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 


The materials in this new text are written for the elementary classroom teacher. 
They have been prepared as practical aids in bridging the gap between theoretical 
aspects of dance which are so adequately covered in the dance literature and the 
actual teaching situation. The text is intended to serve the teacher who is not 
a specialist in the dance area, 

This unique collection of dance experiences for boys and girls in elementary 
schools is divided into two major categories: (1) exploratory movement experi- 
ences including illustrations of how movement may be stimulated from a variety 
of sources and (2) social forms including folk dances, singing games, and mixers. 
The authors believe that every child should have the opportunity to explore, to 
expand and to develop his capacities to move with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
to construct movement out of his own reservoir of experience and to enjoy 
dancing socially with others, 


Approx. 256 pp. @ Pub. April 1958 e@ Text price $2.75 


HEALTH FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
by CLEVELAND P. HICKMAN, DePauw University 


gihis new book on college health is built around the principal interests, motiva- 
tions, and problems which college students have in healthful living. It aims to 
present in an easy, familiar style of writing the broader aspects of personal and 
community health, so that the student can make effective adjustments to such 
matters in his daily living through positive motivations of his life goals. 

The text is written with the idea of developing the whole personality with ref- 
erence to life as a whole. To carry out this idea the services of many disciplines 
are utilized, such as literature, psychology, and sociology, as well as the medical 
sciences. Not only are the present interests of the student presented, but also 
those which will confront him in the immediate future, such as family life, mar- 
riage, and community responsibilities. 


448 p. 7 Pub. 1958 + Text price $6.25 


To receive approval copies promptly, write Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


TRACK and BASEBALL For Rustless Metal 
wURDLES Tennis Nets—Posts 
% JUMPING—VAULTING STANDARDS ACKER” 
RINGS—TOEBOARDS—BATONS = 


*% STARTING BLOCKS—LINING MACHINES 

TRACK AND FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Slippery Rock, Pa. Salem, Oregon Lincoln 2-2022 


Keep up to date on FITNESS—see pages 48, 55 
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help young people to strengthen them- 
selves and use their cultural heritage in 
order to live well with themselves and 
others. Early chapters deal with pres- 
sures and prospects, and reaching the 
needs of all. Other chapters deal with 
the community as a force in education, 
the relationship of high schools to higher 
education, the problem of staffing the 
school, housing the new high school, and 
leadership of the administrator. Con- 
cluding chapters deal with the resources 
for progress and high schools for to- 
morrow. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION LOOKS AHEAD, 
Feb. 1958 Bulletin of the Natl. Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals. Wash., 
D. C.: NASSP, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
1958. 206 pp. $1.50. This Bulletin 
presents papers given at the Northern 
and Southern Pacific Regional Jr. H. 
Conferences and 16 articles on the future 
of the junior and senior high school 
curriculum. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


The New Era In Medical Research. Merck, 
Sharp and Dohme Research Labora- 
tories. Rahway, N. J.: Merek and Co. 
1957. 64 pp. Sponsored as a public 
service. 

An Inventory of Social and Economic Research 
in Health. 6th ed. Health Information 
Foundation. 1957. New York: the Foun- 
dation, 420 Lexington Ave. 1957. 327 pp. 
Proceedings of the Nutrition Education Con- 
ference, April, 1957. U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Wash., D. C.: the Dept. Mise. 
Pub. No. 745. 74 pp. 

Action with Purpose, A Report of an Evaula- 
tion Conference on School Health. State 
Dept. of Education, Florida. Tallahas- 
see: the Dept. 1957. 49 pp. 

Helping the Visually Handicapped Child in 
a Regular Class. Anthony J. Pelone. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 1957. 99 pp. 
$1.55. 

The Administrator's Guide for the School 
Health Program. Massachusetts Dept. of 
Edueation. Boston: the Dept. 1957. 
90 pp. 

Physical Education and Athletics 
Golfing Techniques in Pictures. Tom Scott, 
editor. New York 36: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp., 2 W. 45th St. 1957. 128 pp. 
Illus. $6.50. 

The Organization and Administration of Physi- 
cal Education. 3rd ed. Edward F. Volt- 
mer and Arthur A. Esslinger. 1958. 
558 pp. $5.00. 

A Brief History of Physical Education. 4th 
ed. Emmett A. Rice, John L. Hutchin- 
son, and Mabel Lee. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 430 pp. 
$4.50. 
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Modern Bodybuilding: A Guide to Fitness, 
Strength, and Physique. David Johnson and 
Oscar Heidenstam. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th St. 1958. 173 
pp. Illus. $3.95. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Complete Book of Campfire Programs. LaRue 
A. Thurston. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1958. 318 pp. 
Illus. $5.95. 

An Illustrated Guide to Common Rocks. 
David Allan & Vinson Brown. San 
Martin, Calif.: Naturegraph Co. 1956. 
32 pp. Illus. 35ce. 

How To Stencil a Tray. Harold W. Watts. 
Westhampton, Mass.: Rural Research 
Institute, Inc., Hampshire County Ctr. 
24 pp. Illus. Free. 

Hillsway. America's Only Where To Go, Stop, 
Eat, Play, and Shop Travel Guide. 8th ed. 
Roland L. Hill. Long Beach: Hillsway 
Co., P. O. Box 2090. 1957. 144 pp. 
Tilus. $2.00. 

Family Camping and Places To Camp in the 
North Central States. 2nd ed. George T. 
Wilson. Milwaukee 5: R. Laacke Co., 
1021-35 W. Walnut St. 1957. Illus. 
$1.00. 

The Winter Book for Girls. Heather Dean, 
editor. New York 19: Roy Publishers, 
25 W. 45th St. 144 pp. Illus. $2.75. 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Manage- 
ment. Marion Clawson & Burnell Held. 


Baltimore 18: Johns Hopkins Press,’ 


Homewood. 1957. 501 pp. $8.50. 

8th Annual Industrial Recreation Workshop. 
Industrial Div. of the N. C. Recreation 
Society, N. C. Recreation Commission. 
Raleigh, N. C.: Dept. of Industrial and 
Rural Ree. of the School of Education 
and the College Extension, Div. of N. C. 
State College. 1957. 32 pp. 

The Clubwoman's Entertainment Book. Law- 
rence M. Brings. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
T. S. Denison & Co. 1957. 482 pp. 
$4.50. 

Improve Your Archery. Athletic Institute. 
Chicago 4: 209 §. Slate St. 1958. 22 
pp. Illus. 

The Boys' Entertainment Book. Bob Smith. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: T. 8. Denison & Co. 
1957. 367 pp. Illus. $3.95. 

Rocks and Minerals of California and Their 
Stories. Vinson Brown and David Allan. 
San Martin, Calif.: Naturegraph Co. 
1955. 120 pp. Illus. $2.75. 

Gardening: A New World for Children. Sal- 
ly Wright. New York: Maemillan Co., 
60 - 5th Ave. 1957. 183 pp. Illus. $2.75. 
Tune Up The Instruments of the Orchestra and 
Their Players. Harriett E. Huntington. 
New York 22: Doubleday & Co.: 575 
Madison Ave. 1942. 69 pp. Illus. $2.75. 
Let's Go to the Brook. Harriet E. Hunting- 
ton. New York 22: Doubleday & Co., 
575 Madison Ave. 1952. 89 pp. Illus. 
$2.75. 
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RONALD Books 
ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 


SECOND EDITION. jusT OUT—the most 

complete book of games and contests available! 

Equally suitable as a textbook for courses prepar- 

e ing students for game leadership or as a source- 
rarer Mg c By en book for those on the job, it covers all types of play 
sota; William G. of an active nature. Completely rewritten and up 
Helms and Elmer D. to date, Second Edition includes new, original ac- 
Mitchell — both Uni- tivities as well as traditional games and contests. 
vey of Miehiges Systematically classified to let you quickly choose 
appropriate activities for every occasion. 91 ills., 

tables; 672 pp. $6.50 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


THIS POPULAR TEXTBOOK fully explains the 

role of the teacher in health education and welfare. 

It presents principles and practices of public health 

covering such problems as conservation of vision 

and hearing, control of communicable diseases, 

emergency care, mental health, etc. Includes man 

Columbia University as small schools with limited resources. “. . . meets 
a great need in the area of elementary teacher 
preparation for health . . . outstanding for teachers 
who have limited facilities.” THe PuysicaL Epuca- 
Tor. 30 ills., tables; 228 pp. $4.00 


INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS 
—For High School and College 
SECOND EDITION. ALSO NEW! Designed to 


satisfy the requirements of college physical educa- 
tion courses concerned with the administration of 
intramurals or athletics on a school or college level. 
Second Edition presents activities, practices, policies 
and procedures for planning and conducting a pro- 
: gram of intramurals in both high schools and col- 
and Hartley D. Price, —jeges. Fully covers: responsibilities, functions, and 
Florida State Univer- — aijtics of administrative personnel; ways of organiz- 
oty ing tournaments; problems in the management of 

the program; details of record keeping, point sys- 

tems, and awards. 48 ills., 327 pp. $4.00 


SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
SECOND EDITION. NEWLY PUBLISHED 


book shows how synchronization in its simplest 

form may be employed as a teaching tool in swim- 

ming classes at any level of ability and how swim- 

ming in unison is used in water compositions for 

programs, pageants, and Variations 

in the standard strokes an special stunts are 

Votes, illustrated with underwater entice photos. 

a ee ~ Numerous line drawings suggest patterns to follow 

Nor High School, in class teaching and in the design of water com- 

orth Hig j positions. Book includes material on musical ac- 

Des Moines companiment, staging, programming, competitions, 

and the conduct of a one-day clinic. 350 ills., 6 x 
10. $4 


Norma M. Leavitt, 
University of Florida; 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th St., N.Y. 10 
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TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
1956 Enlarged Edition $5.00 

The authoritative text in use in 34 countries. 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS 


A handbook for players, 109 pp. ..........+ $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—tThis self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 


CHART: Tennis Fundamentals 


18” by 25” with 18 sketches—$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 


TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex 
cellent for bulletin boards. 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


BASES 


Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 p A. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME ANC 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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Editor’s Mail (From page 6) 
Co-operation and Coeducation 


Why is it so many physical education 
instructors believe the dividing doors 
between the boys gym and the girls gym 
mean to sever all contacts with each 
other? The gymnasium should be a very 
important place where boys and girls 
socialize in a healthy co-operative, 
sportsmanlike manner. 

But to many coaches the whole idea is 
ridiculous. “Coed volleyball? Coed 
square dancing? There’s no time to fit it 
in. And besides, the boys would never 
go for the idea.” Of course many boys 
would think the idea was foolish—if the 
instructor presented it with such a nega- 
tive attitude. 

Certainly, such sports as_ basketball 
and wrestling could be very important 
in the total molding of the physical 
attributes of a young male student. But, 
can anyone deny the fact that it is 
about time youngsters also participated 
in activity that will aid in total socializa- 
tion as well? How many of you have 
seen students standing in corners at 
dances looking very lost? or youngsters 
at picnics, ete., dividing for boys games 
and girls games because the boys were 
too rough, rules weren’t the same, ete.? 
These are just a few examples. Cer- 
tainly, give the students all of the sports. 
But be flexible with your course of 
study. 

I am happy to say I am not writing 
as an outcome of personal experiences. 
On the contrary, co-operation between 
boys and girls departments is a keynote 
at Glen Rock Junior High. Mr. Monroe 
and Miss Houstoun do a tremendous 
job in seeing that the students exper- 
ience a well-rounded physical education 
program. 

For instance, two or three weeks per 
year the dividing doors open and a 
square dancing unit is presented. No, 
Mr. Monroe does not know how to dance 
well. Miss Houstoun teaches, while Mr. 
Monroe does an excellent job if discip- 
lining where necessary, and stimulating 
when necessary. The excellent carry- 
over value can be observed when one 
visits the Friday night canteens and 
observes so many students enjoying 
dancing. Coed volleyball is presented 
in the intramural program. Again, 
here is a place where you can see how 
suecessful coed activity can be. 

It is an accepted fact on too many 
faculties that there is a boys and a girls 
physical education department. It’s 
about time certain people realize that 
they should compose one department 
working for the same ideals, with sim- 
ilar philosophies of education. Ask 
your physical education instructors if 
they know where co-operation stops. 
If they can answer, they’d better re- 
examine their basic ideals —DoLorrs 
Marre.ua, Instructor, Physical Educa- 
tion, Jr. High School, Glen Rock, N.J.*® 


Books 


Let's Go to the Seashore. Harriet E. Hunt- 
ington. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
575 Madison Ave. 1941. 88 pp. Illus. 
$3.00. 


Let's Go to the Desert. Harriet E. Hunt- 
ington. New York 22: Doubleday & Co., 
575 Madison Ave. 1949. 87 pp. Illus. 
$2.75. 


(From page 53) 


General Interest 
A Matter of Deduction. NEA Div. of Leg- 
islation and Federal Relations. 1958. 8 
pp. Free. Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W. Explains HR 4662 (fed- 
eral income tax deductions for teachers). 


We Build a Platform. Citizenship Commit- 
tee, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash., 
D. C. 1957. 7 pp. Illus. Free. A 
pamphlet on the teacher’s responsibility 
as a citizen. 

A Fourth of a Nation. Paul Woodring. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 
300 W. 42nd St. 1957. 256 pp. $3.50. 
All Children Have Gifts. Anne S. Hop- 
pock. Wash. 5, D. C.: Assn. for Child- 
hood Edueation International, 1200 -15th 
St., N.W. 1958. 32 pp. 75ce. * 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 


. RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 


Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. 


ROCKEFELLER 


could afford to pay $6, $7, $8, $9 and more 
for vitamins. Can you? Save up to 60%. We 
buy direct from 100 year old manufacturer. 
20 element formula. 100 capsules — $3.15. 
With this ad, $3.00 cash or check. 


MacNeal & Dashnau 
P.O. BOX 3651, DEPT. J, PHILA. 25, PA. 


Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 


PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 
Try it — money back quarantee — $24.95 


international Golf Co. 


HINSDALE 59, ILL 


GOLF & TENNIS INSTRUCTOR 
With an M.A. in Physical Education seeking 
school or college interested in acquiring the 
services of a qualified specialist to teach golf 
and tennis on year-around basis. Excellent 
background. Best of references. Write: 


DAN HALPERN— 


For Fairyland Tot 
Play Equipment 
ACKER.” 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Michigan 
Lincoln 2-2022 
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Teachers College at Glassboro. 


e 100 new activities 


playing areas 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Charles A. Bucher, Professor, School of Education, New York University, and Evelyn M. Reade, 
Professor and Chairman of the Department of Health and Physical Education, New Jersey State 


The authors of this important new book provide a complete treatment of physical education in the 
elementary curriculum—its need, value and use—as an integral part of the total education of children. 


Presenting significant material that has not been available before, the book features— 


e provisions for the atypical child 

e specific teaching hints for each phase of work 

practical problems and questions at the end of each chapter 
helpful diagrams and illustrations of games, dances, and 


“It is a very comprehensive and well-written book ... Teachers and undergraduates should 
get a great deal from reading it.”—from a critical report 


The Macmillan Co 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Ready late Spring 1958 


ANNOUNCING 


Booklets which will keep you up to date 
on fitness references and official action 
on fitness in our areas. 


1—Selected Fitness References, 
16 pp., 50¢ 


2—References on Facilities 
and Equipment, 20 pp., 75¢ 


3—Exercise and Fitness—joint 
statement by AMA and 
AAHPER, 8 pp., 25¢ 


Order today from 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


an authoritative, 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
Jessie Helen Haag 


Practical discussion of the eight important areas of 
the school health program: organization, admin- 
istration, health services, environment, nutrition, 
health coordination, health of school personnel, the 
school day, and instruction in health and safety. 
The goals of the program and the responsibilities of 
parents, administrators, classroom teachers, and 
other school personnel are brought into clear focus. 


March 1958, 512 pages 


an outstanding recent text . . . 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Leonard A. Larson and Lucille F. Hill 
1957, 376 pages, $5.75 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


SELECTING THE BASEBALL SQUAD 


by C. R. SMITH 
Baseball Coach, San Diego State College 


YOUTHFUL desire to seek baseball 
competition creates a challenge each 
spring for high school and college 
coaches. In a short period of time, these 
coaches are expected to afford each 
youngster the opportunity to display his 
skills and also to develop a squad which 
will make a presentable showing in 
competition. 

Since teaching personnel, facilities, 
and equipment seldom are adequate to 
accommodate all candidates throughout 
the season, a well-prepared selective 
process is of prime importance. The se- 
lective method described here has proved 
very successful for the author, and has 
been used widely for years by profes- 
sional teams as a basis for tryouts and 
predicting future baseball success. 


Preseason Meeting 


Prior to the actual tryout period, a 
meeting of all baseball candidates should 
be held, at which time all personal data 
is recorded. This information should 
include: Name, Position, Height, 
Weight, Year in School, Experience, 
ete. During this session, candidates 
should be advised on policies relative to 
eligibility, awards, training require- 
ments, reporting time on field, and time 
and place to draw equipment. Since 
the tryouts are competitive, the impor- 
tance of good arm and leg condition 
should be stressed. 


Tryout Procedures 


Other than desire and competitive 
spirit, which can only be rated after 
prolonged association with the candidate, 
the player’s abilities in running, throw- 
ing, fielding and hitting are the four 
main factors to be considered. A recom- 
mended procedure for securing this in- 
formation and a prepared chart for tab- 
ulating player potential are suggested 
below. 

1. Speed Test: Assemble all candidates 
and conduct a leg warm-up period. Use 
stretching exercises and actual running for 
this warm-up. Divide candidates into out- 
fielder, infielder, catcher, and pitcher 
groups and test in that order. Demonstrate 
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ough warm-up. Utilize each one consecu- 
tively to throw for the hitting drill. Estab- 
lish routine for hitters to appear at the 
batting cage, indicating the number of 
swings each one is allowed. In observing 
pitching potential, give higher ratings to 
those demonstrating a strong arm and 
accuracy. Hitters should be judged on 
their ability to swing the bat and batting 
form. Remember that overstriding and 
timidity at the plate are faults not easily 
corrected. 


Method of Rating 


Actually the preparation for and con- 
duct of the drills will prove to be the 
simplest part of the coach’s job. Except 
for the test on speed in which the stop- 
watch is used, all other ratings for the 


Tryout Chart 


Name Pos. || Arm | Field} Hit | Run Comments 
Doe, John 3B A A— r@) 7.5 overstride—slow jump on ground balls. 
Smith, Joe OF 16) A A— | 7.2 sidearm throw—bat lags. 


the cross-over-step (similar to the action 
of a baserunner stealing from 1B to 2B), 
advising the group that everyone is ex- 
pected to use that type of start. Run men 
in pairs for the competitive factor, timing 
each one separately over a 60-yard course. 
Immediately following their time trials, 
advise each man to report to a designated 
area and start throwing to warm up their 
arms. 

2. Outfielders: Explain correct throwing 
technique (long arm overhand throw re- 
leasing ball with fingers on top for best 
results). Each boy makes five throws from 
a marked area in the outfield 250 feet 
from the home plate. Each player throws 
twice to 2B, once to 3B, and twice to home 
plate. Fungo, alternating ground balls and 
fly balls, and rate the throwing and field- 
ing potential of each contestant. Since a 
strong arm is highly desirable for outfield 
play, higher ratings should be indicated 
for those showing this forte. 

3. Infielders, Catchers: Divide candi- 
dates into complete infield groups. Explain 
routine to be used during tryout—3 rounds 
of one, 2 rounds of two, 1 round return 
to plate. Fungo medium speed ground 
balls, completing the prescribed routine to 
each group. If a more thorough check is 
desired on arm strength, assemble 3B-SS- 
2B candidates in the shortstop area. Have 
each man break to his right deep in the 
hole, field the ball, set his right foot, and 
throw to 1B without benefit of a skip or 
shuffle step. Chart each man’s ability in 
throwing, fielding, and agility during the 
drill. 

4. Pitchers, Hitters: Pitchers’ actions 
and the hitting form of all other candidates 
are observed during the last phase of the 
tryouts. Assemble pitchers in the bull pen 
area and explain the necessity of a thor- 


most part are based on personal obser- 
vation and judgment, and usually will 
prove to be a trying experience for the 
young, inexperienced coach. 

Judging each man’s ability to throw, 
field, and hit makes it necessary for the 
coach to be well grounded in the basic 
fundamentals involved. Apparent weak- 
nesses and future potential alike need 
to be recognized during this grading 
process. For instance, the outfielder 
who uses a short arm or elbow throw 
will have trouble containing baserunners, 
while the infielder with sure, relaxed 
hands, quick arm, and good agility will 
prove to be an asset defensively. 

In judging hitters’ abilities, the pros- 
pect who is aggressive at the plate, has 
the ability to swing the bat with author- 
ity and does not exhibit bad habits such 
as overstriding, stepping in the bucket, 
ete., can ordinarily be expected to be an 
asset to the squad offensively. 

Since it is important both to the 
coach and the candidate to have a record 
of each boy’s potential in each of the 
categories tested, a simplified method of 
grading should be devised. For example, 
a player’s potential and weaknesses 
could be indicated as follows: 


Throwing—Fielding—Hitting 


Exceptional 
Average A 
Below Average A— 


Running 60 Yards 


6.5 - 6.9 
Above Average 7.0 - 7.2 
Average 7.3 -7.5 
Below Average 7.6-7.8 
Poor 7.9 - Slower 
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In addition, notes may be included 
in the comment column to substantiate 
ratings and to be used for corrective 
purposes, 


Summary Scores 


Finally, a summarized score to include 
all ratings in the various factors is 
sometimes desirable. This type of sum- 
marization is especially helpful as a 
basis for the initial or partial cut where 
large groups are involved. A simple 
but effective summarization score may 
be accomplished by using the 5-point 
system. 

Since speed is acknowledged to be 
the most important factor offensively 
and defensively, credit the boy with 
average or better speed with 2 points. 
Credit 1 point to all those showing aver- 
age or better ratings in the other three 
eategories—fielding, throwing, and hit- 
ting. 

Those with the higher summary 
scores, indicative of all around potential, 
could then be retained for further test- 
ing or training. 

Additional valuable information rela- 
tive to a boy’s abilities in actual game 
competition could be obtained by using 
the retained group in a continuous intra- 
squad game, changing personnel every 
six innings, pitchers every three innings. 
It might be well to mention that statis- 
ties indicate that more amateur games 


are decided on opponents’ mistakes (de- © 


fense) than are won on the universally 
popular heavy hitting or home run 
phase of the game. * 


NEW e NEW e NEW 


SELECTED 
TENNIS and 
BADMINTON 
ARTICLES 
128 pp. $1.25 
DGWS Sports Articles Reprint Series 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


I 
ALUMINUM 
MARKINGS STANDARD 


HIGH JUMP 
teWays! 
Interchangeoble 
ADJUSTABLE o Indoors and Outdoors for 
EYEBOLTS * VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 
© TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
HIGH JUMP TETHERBALL 
INDOOR 
BASE PLATE Send for PREB CATALOGUE 
ONLY 9 LBs. 


ayfro 
SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


at last a way to 


GYM MATS 


2 


only PECSOLITE has 
10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 


.. LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 


A new development in gymnasium 
protection, Pecsolite provides un- 
equalled safety . . . actual tests 
showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 
times more shock than ordinary 
mats . . . couples this superior 
shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 


and injury. 
© 10 Times Greater Shock Absorption © No “Elephant Creases” When Rolled Up 
e Lowest Rate of Rebound ¢ Durable: new coating formula provides sur- 


e Size No Problem: mats available in any face strength of 2400 P.S.1. 


length, any width to 36” « Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds transfer of infection 
smaller mats together . . . allows for any 


combination + Completely Odorless 
e Stores Compactly: takes up half the space § « Easy Maintenance: wipe of arag and mat 
of conventional mats is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


“ECSOLITE eauipment C0. third ond Market Sts. Sunbury, Po. 


LIST today BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 


YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
e STURDY FABRIC 


75* 
e@ WELL MADE 10 DOz 
For Slides — Swings — e COLOR FAST *PLUS SHIPPING 
Climbers — See-saws REFEREE’S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
KER” (Pinnies Also Available With Numerals) 
i H H H Ss. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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| PECSOLITE 4 


Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) ond DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-458 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
—@=@ Chicago « los Angeles 


Hollywood + SonFran- 


DANCER's cisco + San Mateo 
O8BLER SINCE T 
Montreal+ Toronto 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 

No postage charge—no packing a 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 

Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 

The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


SPOTLIGHT on the Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


CREATING INTEREST IN DANCE FOR BOYS 


by FRED BERK 
740 West End Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 


“DANCING is all right for girls—but 
boys must do something that takes 
strength or brains.” That is, by and 
large, the attitude of the general public, 
which considers the.male dancer as some- 
thing of a sissy. Parents who would 
smile indulgently at a daughter learning 
how to dance would not dream of letting 
a son consider dancing as a profession. 


Role of Men in Dance 


Few people have any knowledge of 

the amount of training and effort in- 
volved in the dancing profession. And 
even fewer realize that it is the ability 
to perform extremely difficult physical 
feats with apparent effortlessness which 
makes it especially exciting to watch a 
male dancer. . 
_ Actually, in dances of any nationality 
it is the man who plays the prominent 
role. In this country, for example, 
square dance callers are men. The lead- 
ing partner in social dancing is the man. 
Girls play a comparatively less impor- 
tant part in the dance. They represent 
grace and coquetry, whereas men dis- 
tinguish themselves by a power and skill 
sometimes bordering on acrobatic prow- 
ess. In any form of dance, men will 
always be more spectacular than women, 
because their abilities are a natural re- 
sult of their physical structure. 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

lLamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-458 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH tte Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Overcoming Public Prejudice 


How can the public’s prejudice be 
overcome? There are many angles from 
which the problem may be approached, 

The dance teacher who has a chance 
to work with boys can influence their 
attitudes and those of their parents. He 
must get across to his students the fact 
that dance requires the most rigorous 
physical training, that it demands the 
utmost in co-ordination, skill, strength, 
and discipline. Boys will be surprised 
to learn that the body undergoes a strict- 
er physical training period in the dance 
than in any sport 

Young people, especially, have no idea 
how much training goes into the making 
of a profesisonal dancer. They do not 
realize how much strength and balance 
are required to lift a partner into the 
air, for example. It takes between seven 
and ten years of intensive training to 
make the body into a good instrument 
for dance. No sport or other physical 
activity requires such a long, intensive, 
and organized training period. If these 
facts can be conveyed to the boys, per- 
haps half the battle will be won. 


One Method 


Some years ago, in a summer camp 
in the South, I was faced with a group 
of about 30 ‘boys aged 13 to 14, who— 
except for social dancing—did not want 
to try any kind of movement with me, 
because I was the “dance teacher.” 

In the same camp there was a coun- 
selor who had become the hero of the 
boys, who tried to imitate everything he 
did. The counselor was a tall man, quite 
round-shouldered, and one evening I 
suggested that I would like to give him 
some corrective exercises for his back. 
Although the poor man suffered, he felt 
that the exercises did him a lot of good 
and he wanted to do them every day. I 
suggested that he bring all the boys 
along and we would work not only on 
his back but on their bodies as well. I 
called the sessions “body building.” 

The entire group came the very next 
day. We worked on some simple exer- 
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PHYSICAL ED. 


| Tights, about $5.00 


Ask for Free 
1958 Catalog 


Special Team and Class Prices (Manufacturer-to-Consumer) 


DANCE 
\ jf GYMNASTICS with 


Durene Cotton Jersey, 
Helanca® Nylon, Cotton Elastic 


Leo-tards, about $3.00 


Flare Skirts, about $1.95 


Soft Toe Ballets, about $3.45 


cises in co-ordination. When the boys 
realized how difficult some of these exer- 
cises were, they began to appreciate my 
work. They came every day with the 
counselor, complained about pulls and 
pains, but continued to try very hard. 
Slowly I began to introduce a few folk 
dance steps and here, too, the counselor 
helped by setting an example. 


Results 


After a while things began to happen. 
Sometimes during the day I would see 
a few of the boys practicing dance steps, 
and soon I had them folk dancing with 
the girls. The ice was completely broken 
at an evening of folk and square dane- 
ing. That night the boys felt particular- 
ly good because they knew some of the 
steps already and could teach them to 
the girls. This was important. 

A few weeks later we undertook a 
dance program on the theme of the 
United Nations. One of the scenes rep- 
resented France’s fight for liberty in 
1848. I selected 12 boys for this seene— 
those who had taken the keenest interest 
in dancing. They were excited about the 
project and together -~we discussed the 
story line. I found them contributing 
most of the ideas. By now completely 
uninhibited, the boys transformed them- 
selves into soldiers, prisoners, refugees, 
wounded. 

Because these boys had discovered a 
physical expression that did not negate 
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their “manhood,” they enjoyed express- 
ing their emotions in movement and did 
not for a moment feel like “sissies.” 

The short scene these boys presented 
was the most impressive of the program. 
It astonished the entire camp, and most 
of all the boys’ parents, who had come 
to see the performance. They were 
amazed and then delighted to see their 
sons dance. 

For many years I returned regularly 
to the same camp and never had any 
further difficulty arranging dance ses- 
sions for the boys. But their interest in 
dance did not stop at the end of the 
summer. Three of the boys involved in 
the first experiment are now teaching 
folk dance in colleges, and one of them 
has his own performing group. 


Attitude Change Most Important 


Of course, each situation is an indi- 
vidual one and must be treated accord- 
ingly. But I believe, from my own ex- 
perience, that if boys are looked upon as 
young men and dealt with as such, they 
will enter into the dance without hesita- 
tion and enjoy this wholesome activity. 

The important job is to change the 
attitudes of the young men and of their 
parents toward the dance itself. No 
matter what your method, if you suceced 
in accomplishing this, you will create for 
them the enjoyment of participation, 
respect for, and appreciation of the 
dance. 


= SQUARE DANCE 


—>. ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N.Y. - 


— 


Expert ‘Oral 
Instructional 


calisthenics 


ball bouncing 
with written instructions 


Rhythms 
Folk Dances 
Singing Games 


Play Party Games 


_ pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd = 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 642, FREEPORT, N.Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE descriptive brochure. 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women's Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


THE SECTION BECOMES A DIVISION 


by MABEL LOCKE 
Vice President, DGWS 


THE NSGWS, operating through its 
Legislative Board, accepted the invita- 
tion extended by AAHPER to become 
a Tentative Division of the Association 
in December 1956. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a proposed structure 
for a Division Executive Council. The 
tentative structure was presented to and 
approved by the Board of Directors in 
May 1957. The duties of the three Vice- 
Presidents as outlined were assumed by 
them in June 1957. 

The Legislative Board and the Divi- 
sion Exeeutive Council operated as a 
governing body through December 1957, 
at which time (a) the tentative structure 
of a division was accepted by the Execu- 
tive Council (b) the Legislative Board 
ceased to function. As of January 1, 
1958, the governing body became the 
Division Executive Council. The Execu- 
tive Council has requested permanent 
divisional status for the Division and 
this will be presented to the Board of 
Directors of AAHPER in April 1958. 

This article is written to inform our 
many thousands of workers of the major 
differences in the structure. It is hoped 
that under a new structure we will retain 
that which was good as well as be able 
at the same time to provide more and 
better services. Each of you is invited 
and urged to take an active part in help- 
ing to shape the destiny of the new Divi- 
sion. We need your support and toler- 
ance as we move into this new structure. 

We are dedicated today, as before, to 
our stated purpose. 

THE ONE PURPOSE OF SPoRTS FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN IS THE GOOD OF THOSE WHO 
PLAY. 

Below is a comparative picture of the 
old and new structure. Your suggestions 
and comments are invited. 


Comparative Structures 


NSGWS (a section under the General 
Division of AAHPER) 


The Legislative Board 
Officers were Chairman, Chairman- 
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elect, Past Chairman, Secretary, Treas- 
urer. Other members were six District 
Chairmen and six .District members at 
large; the Chairmen of the following 
Standing Committees—A udio-Visual, Fi- 
nance, International Relations, Nomina- 
tions and Election, Operating Code, 
Public Relations, Publications, Research, 
Rules and Editorial, Standards, Women’s 
National Official Rating; the Editor of 
JouRNAL column, Liaison Co-ordinator, 
and four Advisory Members. 


The total membership of the Legis- 
lative Board was 31. Representatives of 
allied organizations were invited and 
served in an ex-officio capacity. 


DGWS (a Division of AAHPER) 
The Division Executive Council 


Officers will be Vice-President, Vice- 
President-elect, Past-Vice-President, 
Treasurer. 

District Representation will be re- 
tained by having six District Chairmen 
on the Executive Council. 

Five new Sections have been formed 
as follows: Individual and Dual Sports, 
Officiating, Philosophy and Standards, 
Sports Leadership, and Team Sports. 
The Chairmen of these Sections will be 
members of the Executive Council. 

Standing Committee Chairmen, as fol- 
lows — Audio-Visual, Public Relations, 
Publications, Research, Sports Guides 
and Official Rules (formerly Rules and 
Editorial) —will be members of the 
Council. 

There are 23 members on the Division 
Executive Council. 

Advisory members will be invited to 
Council meetings, as will representatives 
of allied organizations. 

Positions filled by Vice-Presidential 
Appointment are: Secretary, Advisory 
members as needed, Parliamentarian, 
and the following Standing Committee 
Chairmen: Audio-Visual, Sports Guides 
and Official Rules (formerly Rules and 
and Editorial), Public Relations, Publi- 
cations, and Research. 


Positions filled by National, District, 
or Council election are: Vice-President, 
Vice-President -elect, Past-Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, six District Chairmen, 
five Section Chairmen. 


Changes in Executive Council 


Positions Discontinued: International 
Relations, six Members-at-Large, Oper- 
ating Code (to be assigned to DGWS 
Parliamentarian). Council Service 
Units: Finance Committee, Nominating 
Committee, and Parliamentarian. <As- 
signed Elsewhere: Standards, a com- 
mittee of Philosophy and Standards 
Section; WNORC, committee of Officiat- 
ing Section; Editor of Journat column, 
a member of Publications Committee; 
Liaison-Coordinator, now appointed by 
the Vice-President for an indefinite 
term. 


Louisiana DGWS 


The Louisiana Committee of the 
DGWS has _ published a_ brochure, 
“Know Your DGWS.” Included in the 
brochure is a calendar of events for the 
school year listing activities such as 
sports clinics, play days, ete. State 
Rallies in softball, tennis, volleyball, and 
golf on May 9 and 10 at Louisiana State 
University will conclude the year’s pro- 
gram. 


Leadership Workshop 


A DGWS Leadership Workshop will 
be held April 12 during the Southwest 
District AAHPER Convention. The pro- 
gram opens at 7 a.m. with a WNORC 
breakfast meeting and continues all day. 
A panel discussion on, “What’s Hap- 
pening in the Southwest District” and 
“What’s Happening on the National 
Scene” concludes the workshop. 


New Officers in Pennsylvania 


New officers for the DGWS State 
Committee in Pennsylvania are: Chair- 
man—Joan Nessler, Pennsylvania State 
University; Chairman-elect—Kay Mar- 
gerum, Abington High School; Secre- 
tary—Genevieve Zimbar, East Strouds- 
burg State Teachers College; State Co- 
ordinator, WNORC — Marguerite Ver 
Kreusen. 

At the Representative Assembly of 
the PSAHPER on Dee 6, 1957 a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effect that a rep- 
resentative of the above committee be 
added to the Physical Education and 
Athletic Policies Committee of the 
PSAHPER. 


State DGWS Bulletins 


Illinois and Maine have published 
mimeographed bulletins describing DG- 
WS services and publications. Other 
states interested in information about 
developing such a project might write 
Wilma Moore, DGWS State Chairman, 
High School, Sterling, Illinois, or Paula 
Drake, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. * 
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Something new... 
Specially knitted adjustable straps 


(available on bra top models) 


The surest way to keep swimmers happy is to specify suits 
by Aldrich and Aldrich. Carefully figure-tailored, these suits 
fit snugly and comfortably. They are perfect for active con- 
stant use. Consider these features: 

* Shrink controlled 

* Eight bright colors 

* Available in Rib-Stitch Durene or Flat Knit Jersey 


*® Color fast to washing 


© Chlorine resistant 


* Girls’ suits and boys’ trunks also available in 
Helanca Stretch Nylon 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


ALDRICH AND ALDRICH, INC. 


1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE -« 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Dr. and Mrs. Jay B. Nash 
and son "Rod" enjoy Archery at "T-WAC" 


Dr. Nash will be guest speaker and will present 

casting and ‘“SKISH” at TEELA-WOOKET 

RIDING and VACATION CAMPS 


Roxbury, Vermont 
SUNE 23 - 29 


Teacher Education Courses in - 
ARCHERY e RIDING e DANCE 
AUTUMN CAMP... AUGUST 28-SEPT. 10 
ARCHERY WORKSHOP .. . SEPT. 3-6 
oo! Send for folder with complete details to: wha 
MR. and MRS. EDWARD B. MILLER 
450 West 24th St., 16EJ 
New York 11, N. Y. 


) 300 N. Marquette St. 


STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a favorite “action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 
acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


Sports Company 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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tennis, badmin- | 
ton, squash 
paddle tennis. 


Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for 
schools and play- FREE 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel Court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


948 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


a 


yton 
STEEL RACQUETS 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


By B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Suggested Duties of the Hospital 
Recreation Leader 


A major problem confronting the 
Hospital Recreation Director is defining 
the duties of the Hospital Recreation 
Leaders on his staff. One good approach 
is to assign to each such Leader the full 
responsibility for co-ordinating a medi- 
cally prescribed or cleared, diversified 
and comprehensive recreation program 
for an identifiable segment (type of 
patient, building, group of wards) of the 
hospital’s patient population. In this 
capacity, and under the direct super- 
vision of the Director, each Leader: 

e Works directly with patients’ physi- 
cians to determine treatment objectives, 
capabilities and limitations of patients, 
and plans for meeting these objectives 
within indicated restrictions. 

e Works directly with other concerned 
professional and management personnel 
to learn of patient interests, assay mate- 
rial and personnel resources, and iden- 
tify the restrictions in scheduling im- 
posed by established hospital routines. 

e With this medical guidance, and hav- 
ing assayed the interests of patients, and 
recreation resources, plans recreation 
activities for patients on a daily, weekly, 
monthly, and/or seasonal basis. 

e Arranges for and co-ordinates the as- 
sistance of other staff recreation spe- 
cialists and generalists in the conduct of 
these planned recreation activities. 

@ Determines the need for volunteers 
and orients them in the recreation pro- 
gram; schedules their services to insure 
the most efficient operation of the pro- 
gram; supervises and evaluates their 
work; and makes recommendations re- 
garding their recruitment, selection, uti- 
lization, retention, recognition, and 
termination of services. 

e Personally serves as leader and in- 
structor in selected. recreation activities. 
e Evaluates recreation activities, in- 
cluding patients’ reactions thereto, and 
makes or directs indicated changes in 
both program content and methods, best 
designed to meet treatment and manage- 
ment objectives. 

e As requested, reports to physicians 
on patient behavior and progress. 

e Directs and/or assists in the perform- 
ance of various administrative-type 
functions essential to the smooth opera- 
tion of the recreation program for which 
he is responsible, among these being: 


a. Planning, interpreting, and imple- 
menting local policies and procedures, rec- 
ommending same when and as indicated; 

b. Training leadership personnel and 
assistants; 

ce. Safeguarding employed and volunteer 
personnel, participants, property, and 
supplies ; 

d. Maintaining contacts with public and 
private individuals and organizations 
through personal contact and correspond- 
ence; 

e. Gathering recreation statistics, main- 
taining records, and rendering reports as 
required ; 

f. Preparing and justifying necessary 
budget estimates; 

g. Recommending capital expenditures 
for recreation facilities; 

h. Purchasing, issuing, and accounting 
for necessary recreation supplies; 

i. Developing publicity materials; 

j. Advising on technical aspects of rec- 
reation matters. 


Suggested Qualifications of the 
Hospital Rereation Leader 


The knowledges, abilities, and other 
qualities typically required of the Leader 
performing the above duties include: 


e Basie background of applicable bio- 
logical, social, and physical sciences, and 
ability to apply such knowledge in the 
day-to-day implementation of recreation 
activities. 

e Demonstrated personal qualities of 
leadership and good working knowledge 
of the principles, plans, tools, and tech- 
niques of recreation involved in local 
program planning and implementation. 


e General working knowledge of, and 
skills in, several fields of recreation, and 
demonstrated ability to apply such 
knowledge and skill in the conduct of 
recreation for the segment of the patient 
population for which he is responsible. 


e Ability as necessary to plan, assign, 
supervise, and evaluate the work of as- 
sistants in positions of lower grade; or 
ability to obtain the services of and to 
direct volunteers who perform work 
equal in variety and scope to that of 
such assistants. 


e Demonstrated ability to adapt and to 
adjust recreation plans, procedures, 
tools, and techniques to the speeifie oper- 
ational situations and conditions en- 
countered in the performance of his 
functions. 


e A good working knowledge of medi- 
eal terminology; physical, mental, and 
emotional limitations of patients that 
are caused by a variety of diseases and 
disabilities; and the adaptation of recre- 
ation activities to satisfy patients’ needs. 
e Ability to write observation reports 
on patients, progress reports on pro- 
gram, and, potentially, to contribute to 
the professional literature. * 
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Contributed by D. M. HALL 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


A Keeping-Fit Score Card 


UPON OUR 4-H Club Keeping-Fit 
Seore Card are entered measurements 
and scores for the persons we are test- 
ing to determine their present status or 
the improvement made since the last 
test. 

We think of health as consisting of 
four parts, three of which we obtain 
partial scores for. These four parts are: 
1. Growth; 2. Organie fitenss; 3. Motor 
fitness; 4. Body protection, meaning the 
areas of first aid, safety, disease preven- 
tion, and ability to swim. 


Growth Prediction 


On the front side of the card, we re- 
cord the measurements for growth pre- 
diction. Actual and predicted body types 


are plotted on the growth chart on the . 


center pages. If actual and predicted 
points do not correspond, a problem is 
indicated. Our theory is that growth 
on schedule should proceed up-channel 
without crossing over. Actual growth 
should proceed up the predicted channel. 

The predicted weights used in the pre- 
dicted body types are derived from mul- 
tiple regression equations. The tables 
are found in our 4-H leader’s handbook, 
Keeping Fit. 


Test Scores 

On the back of the card, both raw and 
standard scores for ten motor fitness 
tests and two organic fitness tests are 
entered. One other so-called organic 


Name 


Be sure to complete every test. Actual | Standard 


test, the drop-off, is caleulated from the 
scores on the runs. The standard scores 
for all tests are found in the 4-H lead- 
er’s handbook. 

On our Field Days we give nw tests 
in the body protection area, but we have 
devised 16 swimming tests which are 
used in 4-H camps. 

Ourprogram calls for repeat testing 
to measure improvement and for a con- 
ditioning program to be used in the reg- 
ular 4-H Club meetings. * 
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KEEPING-FIT SCORE CARD 
Ilinois 4-H Club Work 


12. 60-yard run (repeat if over 18)... ‘=< 984 
Pul 30 No. 
13. Pulse recovery (30 eee. counts) ; Above: Center 
Pulse immediately after. pages of Score 
Pulse 30 after....... - Date of Card contain 
Pulse 60 sec. after....... . Alse write your neme on the beck side. _ ae Body-Type 
TOTAL (ail three)...... — on 
14. Trunk forward (inches) ‘omens | | 
run jorwar anc! wee -- 
. Trun ward (i a: 
| 2. Sitting height (inches) 
16. Arm pull (Ib.)......... | --- | is shown by 
| 3. Standing height (inches) ows 
17, Broad jump (inches). . cross lines— 
| . Percent of normal weig! 
18. Breathing capacity....... | ss -- ian | solid for girls; 
ly type....... 
20,.400-yard run. Time: 100yd.| | - boys. Left: 
Tun -- Front and back 
8. Chest width (inches).......... 
the distance of Score Card. 
walked. 400 9. Chest depth (inches). ....... owe | 
‘10. Predicted 
Have you attended a Keeping-Fit Field Day before? 11, Predicted body type cnunip 
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WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


APPROVED 


MN 
DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive International Distributors 


AMERICAN 


LAYGROUND DEVICE co. 
NDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
D'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


K, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Send for it today! 
1957-58 BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me 1957-58 SeaL-O-SAN Basketball 
Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school offi- 
cials. All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 


NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

city STATE 
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Home Recreation 


(Continued from page 22) 


HANDICAPPING 

In playing many of these infor- 
mal, physical recreational sports, 
where a man and a woman play 
opposite each other, there frequently 
needs to be some handicapping. For 
example, a man who is six feet tall 
and whose wife is five feet tall has 
perhaps two or two and a half feet 
advantage in reach, which could 
make an almost impossible handicap 
for the smaller person. Several 
things can be done. 

First, the courts can be marked 
out differently for the two players. 
For example, in a deck tennis court 
or a badminton court, there can be 
a marking on one side where the 
lines are 80 per cent as long as the 
lines on the other side. The person 
with the smaller reach covers the 
smaller court. These, of course, can 
be overlapping lines so that either 
person can play on either side. 
Where they play mixed doubles, 
these lines are disregarded and the 
outside (regular) lines are used. 
Of course, there can also be handi- 
capping by giving points to begin 
with to the less expert or less physic- 
ally-equipped player. 

In some sports, another type of 
handicapping can be used. For ex- 
ample, in featherball (see JouRNAL 
or Heraurn, PrysicAL Epucation 
AND RECREATION, September 1949) 
the smaller or less expert player 
may use a steel badminton racket, 
while the man on the other side of 
the net uses handball gloves) the 
bird is the size of a hard handball, 
with six feathers eight and one- 
quarter inches long). If the woman 
becomes too expert, the badminton 
racket can be exchanged for a 
paddle (tennis) which shortens the 
individual’s reach about a foot, and 
further equalizes their abilities. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION 


The author has no illusions that 
this decentralization of activities is 
the perfect answer to our needs. In 
view of the widespread lack of facil- 
ities, however, he believes that it 
could be a very important addition 
to our present armamentarium of 
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_NEW Crosman PELLGUN SHOOTING 


PROGRAM FOR RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


INDOOR ... OUTDOOR rifle and pistol shooting is now available at a minimum 
of cost and range set-up time for year ’round school and college recrea- 
tional programs. 

COMPETITIVE, ECONOMICAL SPORT ACTIVITY . .. Crosman Pellguns are ideal for 
gun training, marksmanship or competitive group shooting, because of 
their accuracy,and economy. All Crosman Pellguns have the new, exclu- 
sive Tru-Flyte precision rifled barrel which permits shots to be grouped 
¥%” or closer at 25’. Cost per shot averages less than one cent. 

COMPLETE RANGE can be set up or removed in a few minutes. Not necessary 
to have elaborate or expensive backstops, because Crosman Remote Con- 
trol Targlites do the job. Only 25 feet required from firing point to target. 
May be used in confined areas such as cafeterias or in recreation rooms... 
no special range facilities required. This modern type shooting . . . power 
without powder ...is rapidly becoming one of the most popular recrea- 
tional activities. 

THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION marksmanship qualifications and state 
conservation hunter-training courses use Crosman gas-operated Pellguns. 
Complete training and recreational instructions are available at no charge 
to directors of recreational and physical education departments. Send for 
your copy today! 


Crosman Peliguns 
eee designed for 
recreation and 


The Crosman 160 SP target 
rifle, standard throughout in 
weight, size and operating 
procedure, shoots powder- 
less .22 caliber Super Pells 
with extreme precision on 
official N.R.A. 25-foot range. 
Noiseless power is provided 


Here’s your FREE 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 

9 ONE-HOUR COURSES 
prepared by expert shooting instructors 


COME 


TO CROSMAN by odorless COz gas Power- 
SHOOTING RANGE| Jets. Norecoil. Pellguns have 
BOOTH 107 double-safety feature. ee : 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 
CONFERENCE Send for free book today: Recreation Department, Crosman Arms Company, 


KANSAS CITY 


March 31—April 3 Fairport, New York. 


Crosman 


Shooting is 3 Times MORE FUN with 


Available in Canada 


World's largest producer of pellet rifles and pistols 


physical recreational aids. This Finally, the author would like to 


should not mean, of course, that such 
a decentralized program should take 
the place of the playground, gym- 
nasium, sporthall type of activity. 
This should be in addition to all 
that can be martialed for sports of 
a more organized type. In view of 
the probable lag of perhaps a gen- 
eration before such widespread facil- 
ities can be made available, however, 
this author feels that the proposed 
type of decentralization of physical 
recreation could be a very valuable 
adjunct to present fitness programs. 


emphasize the fact that during the 
part of year when it is not feasible 
to work outdoors because of weather, 
or cold, or something of that kind, 
that an indoor fitness program of 
just plain home exercise should be 
much more greatly emphasized. 
Unless physical educators and physi- 
cal recreation experts become realists 
and face conditions as they are, the 
people of the United States will 
probably be one of the poorest 
(physically) conditioned people in 
the world. * 
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COAST COAST 


Outdoor Education Conference 


The First National Conference on 
Outdoor Education will be held at the 
Hotel Woodner, Washington, D. C., May 
8-10, 1958. It will be sponsored by the 
AAHPER, with other departments of 
the National Education Association co- 
operating. Approximately 150 leaders 
have been invited to attend, including 
school and college administrators and 
teachers, outdoor education leaders, 
conservation and park officials, execu- 
tives from industry, and members of 
youth organizations and recreation agen- 
cies. 

The purposes of the Conference are: 
to get an overview of the varied types of 
local, state, and national outdoor educa- 
tion programs now underway; and to 


consider future needs in terms of leader- - 


ship, programs, and facilities. In addi- 
tion to outstanding general sessions, the 
Conference will feature a series of “hear- 
ings” whereby the conferees will present 
their ideas and needs for the future to a 
panel of distinguished leaders in the 
fields involved. There will also be sev- 
eral state reports on the results of the 
Outdoor Education Project workshops. 

Julian W. Smith, director of the 
AAHPER Outdoor Edueation Project, 
and Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 
consultant in recreation and outdoor 
education, will serve as AAHPER staff 
liaison. 


Recreation Policy Committee 


Louis E. Means, AAHPER vice-presi- 
dent for recreation, has announced that 
the following people have accepted an 
invitation to serve on the Recreation 
Division Policy Committee: H. Dan 
Corbin, chairman; Thelma Bishop; Har- 
old K. Jack; John H. Jenny; Harry C. 
Thompson; and Lynn §S. Rodney. The 
function of this important committee is 
to review carefully the present AAH- 
PER Recreation Policy Statement and 
recommend desirable revisions. The 
committee reported at the Recreation 
Division meeting at the National Con- 
vention in Kansas. 


Honors for Dr. O’Keefe 


Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER 
president and director of health and 
physical education in the Kansas City, 
Mo., publie schools, has recently received 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Your Help Is Needed 


Because of unusual demand, the 
supplies of the September 1957 Jour- 
NAL and the October 1957 ResearcH 
QUARTERLY have been exhausted. A 
number of libraries inform us that, 
unfortunately, they do not have copies 
for binding. If you have extra copies 
of either of these two issues we should 
be grateful if you would send them 
to AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., 
Wash., D. C., so that such institu- 
tions may have copies. 


two honors for her outstanding work in 
the profession. 

On March 3, the Rockne Club of Kan- 
sas City honored her at the Rockne 
Award Testimonial Dinner for “Out- 
standing Contributions to Health and 
Physical Education.” She was chosen 
for this recognition through a poll of 
sportswriters, sportscasters, newspaper- 
men, officials, and radio-television an- 
nouncers. 

On March 11, the Annual Education 
Day of the University of Missouri, Dr. 
O’Keefe was one of four persons pre- 
sented with Certificates of Distinguished 
Service. The recipients of this honor are 
chosen by the faculty of the College of 
Education for distinguished service ren- 
dered in education. 


JESSIE GARRISON MEHLING 


Mrs. Mehling Retires 


Jessie Garrison Mehling, Alabama 
state supervisor of health and physical 
education, retired in February after 30 
years of service in the State Department 
of Education. Mrs. Mehling was the 
first woman to be appointed Director of 
a Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in a State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


A native of South Carolina, she re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from Lander Col- 
lege. Other professional preparation in- 
cluded attending the Chicago Normal 
School of Physical Education, B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and further gradu- 
ate study in the U. S. and abroad. 

Mrs. Mehling came to Alabama’s Flor- 
ence State Teacher’s College in 1921, 
where she organized the department of 
health and physical education of which 
she was in charge until she joined the 
State Department of Education. 

She has been president of the Society 
of State Directors of HPER and the 
Southern District of AAHPER, and 
secretary of the Alabama AHPER. She 
has received Honor Awards from the 
Alabama AHPER, Southern District 
and the national AAHPER, and the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. She has been written up in Who’s 
Who in American Education, Who’s 
Who in Educational Leadership in the 
South, and American Women. 

Mrs. Mehling now resides at Denver 
Road, Anderson, §. C. 


Panzer College Merger 


The Panzer College of Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene, East Orange, New 
Jersey, merged in February with the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair to become the Panzer School 
of Health and Physical Education of the 
State Teachers College. For 41 years 
Panzer College has carried the main re- 
sponsibility in New Jersey for teacher 
education in health and physical educa- 
tion. Last year, the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair acquired the necessary 
facilities to offer a major in health and 
physical education. All students and all 
qualified faculty of Panzer College are 
being transferred to the State Teachers 
College. 


Camp Counselor Jobs 


Camp counselors are needed by sum- 
mer camps in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Jobs 
are available for men and women aged 
19 to 45 with experience as counselors 
or training in educational and recrea- 
tional fields, child guidance, water front 
activities, all land sports, arts, crafts, 

(Continued on next page) 
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The University of Wisconsin 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Eight-week Session 


1958 
SUMMER June 30-August 


Registration: June 27-28 (noon) 


ot Lake M 


, SESSIONS 


On the shores 


STAFF 


Professors Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; Assistant Professor Miss 
Fee; Instructors Miss Halverson, Miss Meyer 


SPECIAL LECTURERS e Dance 


Margaret H’Doubler Claxton, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education for Women, 
formerly Chairman of Dance Division, University of Wisconsin 
Virginia Johnson, Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin - 


SPECIAL LECTURERS e¢ General Physical Education 


Anne K. Ross, Assistant Professor, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
Connie Schwoegler, Madison, Wisconsin 


COURSES 


Dance Techniques, Teaching of Creative Dance to Children, Lecture-Demonstration 
Workshop in Dance, Rhythmic Structure of Movement; Health Education; Ad- 
vanced Kinesiology; Semi in Measurement; Seminar in Motor Development; 
Physiological Effects of Motor Activity; Physical Education Curriculum in Elementary 
Schools; Research and Independent Study; Research Procedures and Critical Analysis 
of Professional Literature; Stunts and Tumbling. 


WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
June 30-July 25 


Offered jointly by Departments of Physical Education for Men and for Women. 
First week lectures and discussion by members of resident staff; second week Move- 
ment Fundamentals in Swimming and Diving, Anne Ross; third week Teaching 
Progressions in Bowling, Connie Schwoegler; fourth week Summary of Workshop, 
Lolas Halverson. Fee $42.00. No additional fee for those enrolled in 8-week session. 
Workshop, 2 credits; additional credit may be earned in Independent Reading. Stu- 
dents may attend a portion of the course for fee of $13.00 a week (no credit). 

For details write: Director of Summer Sessions, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


August 17-24 
Moorehead, Kentucky 


SCHOOL 2, DANCE 


KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 


New London, Conn. 
1958 SESSION 
JULY 7-AUGUST 17 


“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 
Write for Details and Application 


Square Dance Figures . . . Contras... 
Calling . . . Fundamental Dance . . . Tech- 
niques . . . Folk Dancing . . . Folk Singing 
FACULTY: "Fingers" Anderson, Vyts Belia- 
jus, Shirley Durham, Rickey Holden, Arden 
Johnson, Bob Johnson, Prof. M. G. Karsner 
For information write to: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Shirley Durham, 523 W. Hill St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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Coast to Coast (from page 63) 


music, nature studies, or dramatics. Offi- 
cial application blanks are obtainable at 
Mandel Brothers, Camp Counselor Re- 
ferral Bureau, 1 N. State St., Chicago 2, 
There is no charge to either the coun- 
selor applicant or the camp director for 
this referral service. 


Graduate Assistantships 

e Ohio State University announces that 
it is currently receiving applications 
from qualified graduate students for 
Assistantships in the Department of 
Physical and Health Education. These 
Assistantships provide stipends of $1200- 
$1800 per academic year and permit the 
graduate student to work toward an 
M.A. or Ph.D. Areas of study available 
are School Health Education, Physical 
Edueation, Recreational Therapy, and 
Recreational Leadership. In return for 
the stipend the successful applicant will 
teach 12 clock hours per week in the 
basic instruction program. 

For information write to Margaret 

Mordy, Women’s Division, Dept. of 
Physical Education or Lewis A. Hess, 
Men’s Division, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10. 
@ The Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation, University of Ten- 
nessee, provides 24 one-year graduate 
assistantships for men or women in 
physical education and recreation each 
year in return for part-time work in 
public school units recreational 
agencies of Knoxville and Knox County, 
or in the departmental program of the 
University. Each assistant works an 
average of 15 clock hours per week Sep- 
tember through May. Three-fourths of 
a full academic schedule of courses may 
be carried at that time. The remaining 
one-fourth of the requirements for the 
Master of Science degree may be com- 
pleted in the summer. Each assistant- 
ship carries a stipend of $1000 

Candidates must have a Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity, and have adequate undergradu- 
ate preparation in physical education 
and/or recreation, scholastic standing, 
and quality of recommendations re- 
ceived. 

For additional information or appli- 
cations, write the Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


International Teachers Institute 


An International Teachers Institute 
will be held at the University of Oslo 
June 28-August 8, 1958. Officially called 
the Institute of English-Speaking Teach- 
ers, this division of the University sum- 
mer session has, since 1951, drawn teach- 
ers together from many parts of the 
world. Primarily they study the school 
system of Norway or physical education 
in Scandinavia, but also exchange ideas 
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and aspirations with each other, seeking 
to increase international good will. For 
catalogs and applications, write Oslo 
Summer Sessions Administration Office, 
c/o St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


The Cancer Crusade 


More than 2 million volunteers con- 
tribute time to the American Cancer So- 
ciety in a year-round crusade against 
eancer, which reaches a climax in April 
—Cancer Control Month. The volunteer 
is the heart of the Society’s program to 
save lives by educating the public, keep- 
ing doctors informed, improving medical 
and social services for the cancer pa- 
tient, and broadening the research pro- 
gram. 

The outlook for cancer control has 
indeed become encouraging. Today one 
cancer patient in every three is being 
saved. As late as 1956, the figure was 
one in four. This means we are now 
restoring to active life each year some 
38,000 persons who would have been lost 
a decade ago. Improved techniques in 
treatment, significant discoveries, and 
promising clues in the laboratory are 
now being developed at a greatly in- 
creased rate. 

The Society’s education program is 
dedicated to getting the individual to the 
physician in time. If every American 
would learn to do two things, thousands 
of lives could be saved: first, visit the 
family physician for a complete medical 
checkup annually, regardless of how well 
you may feel; second, learn to recognize 
cancer’s seven danger signals. Anyone 
can obtain a free copy of them from 
the local unit of the American Cancer 
Society. 

A pamphlet, Teaching About Cancer, 
has been prepared by the American 
Cancer Society for classroom teachers in 
junior and senior high schools, primarily 
those in health, hygiene, biology, and 
general science. It suggests how basic 
problems involved in cancer control may 
be presented and studied. It also lists 
many authoritative materials, including 
films and visual aids. It is available to 
teachers without charge through the So- 
ciety’s local units. 

More must be done in the control of 
cancer. Last year 75,000 Americans 
died needlessly of cancer. Earlier diag- 
nosis and better treatment could have 
saved them. The ultimate victory must 
come out of the laboratory. Research is 
costly. Since World War II, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society has spent nearly $60 
million (money all donated by the Amer- 
iean public) to further this battle on the 
research front. The Society is seeking 
$30 million during its April drive for 
funds, in order that the fight may be 
accelerated on the three fronts — educa- 
tion, service, research. The slogan “Fight 
Cancer with a Checkup and a Check” 
has a vital message for every American.* 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Plan now to attend the 
WORKSHOP FOR WOMEN: Basic Movement, Folk 
Dance; Individual, Dual and Team Sports. 
(Field Hockey, Volleyball, Tennis, Golf, 
Bowling, Badminton) Intensive work in Skills, 
Analyses, Methods, Materials Development, 
Participation, Instruction, Organization Pat- 
terns and Proficiency. Extensive areas for par- 
ticipation and study are scaled to junior and 
senior high school and college level instructors. 
Courses keyed to individual needs. 2-6 hours 
credit. June 23 to July 11. Staff: Puckett, 
Woodruff, Wentworth, Barsanti, English. Vis- 
iting instructor—Betty Hicks. 

COACHING CLINIC: An outstanding coaching 
clinic is offered with successful coaches pro- 
viding instruction in football, basketball, base- 
ball, track and wrestling. A comprehensive 
tlinic on injury care will also be included. 
Eighteen team physicians and trainers from 
major university and professional teams will 
provide instruction, 2 hours credit. June 16-21. 
DRIVER EDUCATION WORKSHOP: Certificates sec- 
ondary school teachers to conduct courses. 
Involves use of testing devices, development 
of instructional units and behind-the-wheel in- 
struction. 2 hours credit. June 16-20. 


For catalog 


the friendly State for 


SUMMER SESSION 


University 
of Oregon. 


EXTENSIVE GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADU- 
ATE OFFERINGS IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. Courses leading to Bach- 
elor's, Master's, Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees. 
For elementary, ‘secondary, and college 
instructors. Courses in physical education 
include philosophy, public relations, cur- 
riculum, current movements, intramural 
administration, research methods, statis- 
tics, injury care, mechanical analysis, 
leadership organization, athletic adminis- 
tration, techniques of relaxation and ad- 
vanced administration. Service courses are 
also offered. 
STAFF: Regular 
by Dr. E. C. 
California. 
Oregon's climate, vacation playground and 
cultural endeavors, have long attracted brilliant 
and inspiring educators. In this responsive area 


of learning and living, the best is given anc 
received. 


taduate faculty supplemented 
avis, University of Southern 


and detailed inf write to 


DEAN A. A, ESSLINGER 
School of Health and Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Dept. N-8, EUGENE, OREGON 
AUTHORIZED BY THE OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
Seventeenth—1958—Season 
“University of the Dance” 


FACULTY 


Margaret Craske 
Alfredo Corvino 


Modern: Myra Kinch 

Jean Cébron 

Gina 

Sahomi Tachibana 
Carola Goya & Matteo 


Audio-Visual Aids—Carol Lynn 


Ballet: 


Ethnic: 


Fundamentals of Movement 
& Rhythm—Mime—Ted Shawn 


Dance Notation: 
Ann Hutchinson 


Composition: 
Myra Kinch & Manuel Galea 


Stagecraft: 
John Christian 


For 1958 Catalog, write: Ted Shawn—Founder-Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


THE VIENNA PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


by JOHN E. NIXON 
Stanford University 


THERE ARE three Physical Education 
Institutes in Austria—one at the Uni- 
versity of Graz, another at the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck, and the third at the 
University of Vienna. 

It was my privilege to be a visiting 
Fulbright Lecturer in the Physical Edu- 
cation Institute of the University of 
Vienna, Austria (Institut fiir Leibeser- 
ziehung an der Universitit Wien), larg- 
est of the three Institutes, during the 
academic year 1956-57. 

The Director of the Institute and Li- 
aison Officer for the University is Pro- 
fessor Leo Gabriel of the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the University of Vienna. 
Professor Hans Groll is in charge of the 
program of professional preparation. 
The Institute faculty is composed of 
professors and sports leaders who are 
specialists in different phases of physi- 
eal education. One faculty member is a 
medical doctor who directs the work in 
physiology and related fields. 


The Facilities 


The Institute has its own buildings 
and grounds about one mile from the 
main University campus. Classroom, 
library, research, and audio-visual facili- 
ties are excellent. Outdoor play areas 
are limited. The gymnasium is in a sep- 
arate building about a mile away. The 
floor space is the size of one small 
basketball court plus some extra space 
for apparatus work. 


Students and Curriculum 


There are about 150 major students 
in the Institute, equally divided between 
boys and girls. The professional pro- 
gram consists of four years of study 
leading to government certification to 
teach physical education. Students must 
have passed rigorous examinations upon 
leaving secondary school to qualify for 
University admission. 

Each student takes a “second subject” 
in addition to physical education. This 
may be any subject commonly taught in 
Austrian schools. In one semester the 
physical education student takes 18 units 
of work in the major field plus an addi- 
tional 18 units in the “second subject.” 


Want a Foreign Pen Pal? 


The AAHPER International Rela- 
tions Section is initiating a project to 
encourage correspondence with profes- 
sional colleagues in our areas overseas. 
Only those who are interested in writ- 
ing regularly two or three times a year 
should reply. Correspondence that is 
started but not carried through gives 
a poor impression and does not foster 
good relations. Persons interested 
should contact Christine White, Dept. 
of Physical Education, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass. 

Please give the following informa- 
tion: Your teaching position and 
address; sex and approximate age of 
possible correspondent; type of posi- 
tion of possible correspondent (ele- 
mentary, secondary, ete.); country or 
countries (in order of preference) to 


which you would like to write. 


One unit of work represents one hour of 
class attendance per week. This subject 
load is approximately double that of 
the American college student. 

In the four years a wide variety of 
courses is offered in sports, physiology, 
posture, principles, history, philosophy, 
tests and measurements, and other areas 
similar to those found in American 
major programs. 


Practical and Theoretical 

The program is arranged so that 
“theoretical classes” are scheduled from 
8-11 each morning, followed by “prac- 
tical classes” from 11-1 o’clock. The 
student attends classes in his “second 
subject” in the afternoon. 

The work in the methods or techniques 
of teaching the various sports is divided 
into two classes. For example, there will 
be a “theoretical” class in Methods of 
Teaching Track and Field at 8 a.m. 
From 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., perhaps on the 
same day, there will be a two-hour 
“practical” class in Methods of Teach- 
ing Track and Field. 

Heavy emphasis is given to the theo- 
retical ‘bases of each sport—such as the 


physics, physiology, and kinesiology in- 
volved—as well as the skills, teaching 
techniques, strategy, tactics, training 
methods, rules, and evaluation. In the 
“practical” course, all students dress in 
appropriate athletic costume and actu- 
ally participate in the activity either as 
the “teacher” or as the “pupil.” 


Co-educational Classes 

Boys and girls are grouped together 
for as many sports as possible in the 
methods classes. It is interesting to 
teach a basketball methods class, and 
also track, to combined groups of boys 
and girls, as was the author’s experience, 
The students are very enthusiastic, ex- 
tremely healthy, strong, and well co- 
ordinated, and learn new skills very 
rapidly. This was the case in basketball 
particularly, a relatively new sport to 
Austria and popularized by American 
soldiers during the occupation. Now 
basketball is very popular and spread- 
ing rapidly throughout Austria as well 
as in most European countries. 

Incidentally, Austrian girls want to 
know why American girls are restricted 
to the play of a zone-type of basketball. 
European girls play full court basket- 
ball under International Basketball Fed- 
eration rules similar to the men’s game, 


Educational Contribution 

The students and faculty of the Insti- 
tute are to be commended for the con- 
tributions they are making to the edu- 
cation of Austrian youth, where, with 
few exceptions, physical education is 
required three hours per week of ali 
public school children. 

American physical educators who have 
the opportunity for European travel 
should visit the Institute of Physical 
Education in Vienna, and also the Insti- 
tutes in Graz and Innsbruck. The per- 
sonnel of the Institutes will welcome 
them warmly at any time. * 


SUMMER COURSES ABROAD 

A summer course in Modern Dance 
open to men and women at elementary 
or advanced levels will be presented 
August 5-16 at Chelsea College of Physi- 
cal Education, Eastbourne, England. 
For information, write Mrs. Elisabeth 
Logan, 12 Rupert St., Glasgow, C. 4. 

See Coast to Coast, p. 66 for an- 
nouncement of the University of Oslo 
summer session, and the November Jovr- 
NAL, p. 66, for details on summer courses 
at the Fredensborg College of Physical 
Education in Denmark. 


LONDON CONGRESS REPORT 

The Report of the London Congress 
of the International Association of 
Physical Education and Sports for Girls 
and Women is now ready. Copies may 
be obtained by sending 7 shillings, 6 
pence (about $1.00) to Miss P. C. Col- 
son, General Secretary, Central Council 
of Physical Reereation, 6 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.I. * 
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regular lineup who pitch only to their teammates. Pitchers play the 
field when their team is on defense. There are three extra positions 
—short fielder, left flyer, and right flyer (see diagram). The No. 1 
pitcher (the one whose name appears further down the list in the 
batting order) pitches until it is his turn at bat when the No. 2 
pitcher takes over and continues until he comes to bat again. If the 
pitcher is base-running when his turn comes to pitch, another player 
must be substituted by the captain to run the bases. The pitchers 
should be listed in the lineup to minimize conflict with their pitch- 
ing, batting, and base-running. All pitched balls are called strikes 
and a batter is allowed only three pitched balls unless he hits a foul 
on his third strike. A strike is called each time the pitcher makes 
any motion to pitch without immediately doing so, or anytime he 
delays the game by failing to deliver the ball for a period of longer 
than 10 seconds. The ball is dead when it is in the hands of the 
pitcher when he is in the pitcher’s zone (see diagram). When the 
ball leaves the pitcher’s hand, it is considered in play until declared 
dead by the umpire or again delivered to the pitcher. A passed ball 
is a legally delivered ball that could be controlled by the catcher 
without stepping on or over the line of the catcher’s box. Base- 
runners may advance one base only on a passed ball. A wild pitch 
is a ball thrown too high or wide of the plate so that the catcher 
cannot reasonably be expected to catch it without stepping on or 
over the catcher’s box-line; it is called a strike, but the ball is dead 
and the base-runners cannot advance or score. The same is true if 
the batter is hit by a pitched ball or if a pitched ball hits home plate 
or the ground in front of it before being touched by the bat. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES: 1. If the pitcher leaves the 
pitcher’s zone, unless he is going to take his turn at bat or has the 
umpire’s permission to leave for some other reason, the next batter 
to whom he would pitch is out. 2. If a defensive player intentionally 
or accidentally interferes with the pitcher with yells, false motions 
or feints, by touching him, or in any other way when the ball is 
dead in the pitcher’s hand before the windup, the batter is given a 
walk; if this occurs when a play is in process the batter is given a 
walk if he does not make a safe hit, and if he makes a safe hit he 
and all base-runners are allowed to reach the bases they were run- 
ning for safely, but beyond that at their own risk. For flagrant 
violation of this rule, the player should be disqualified. 3. Whenever 
the pitcher intentionally interferes with any defensive player by 
making false motions or feints, yelling, blocking, reaching or catch- 
ing a thrown ball that is in play, or in any other way, the ball is 
immediately dead, no score can be made, and all base runners are 
out. The pitcher must make an honest effort to avoid interference. 
If there is accidental interference while the pitcher is in his zone, 
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the team at bat cannot be penalized except if the ball is touched by 
the pitcher; in this case the ball is dead, the base-runners cannot 
advance, and the batter is out. 4. The catcher must be inside his 
box before he is considered ready to play, and if he moves out of 
position before the ball leaves the pitcher’s hand the batter is allowed 
to walk to first base. 5. If any defensive player delays the game 
more than 30 seconds because he is not ready, the batter is allowed 
to walk to first base. 6. The batter is out if he fails to take his 
place within 30 seconds after being called by the umpire. If any 
defensive player gets inside the pitcher’s zone or between the 
pitcher’s zone and the batter or home plate before the ball is pitched, 
the batter walks to first base. The short fielder may not play closer 
to the batter than the pitcher plays until after the ball has reached 
the batter; penalty—the batter walks to first base. 8. If anyone 
associated with the catcher’s team other than the catcher walks into 
the batter’s circle, the ball is dead, base-runners may not advance, 
and the batter is given a walk unless he makes a hit. If he makes 
a hit, base-runners may advance as usual. 9. A base-runner is out 
if he leaves the base while the pitcher has the ball in his possession 
before a legally pitched ball has crossed the homeplate or been hit. 
10. The following violations all have the penalty that the ball becomes 
dead, the base-runners cannot advance, and the batter is out: a. If 
a second bunt is attempted by one team during an inning; b. If a 
defensive player is hit by a thrown bat (unless the umpire decides it 
is clearly not the fault of the batter) or if a bat lands outside the 
boundary of the batter’s zone; c. If anyone associated with the 
batters’ team, other than the batter, goes into the batter’s zone; 
d. If the pitcher throws the ball to any defensive player other than 
the catcher after the umpire says “Play Ball” at the beginning of an 
inning. 
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» Equipment 


"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. - Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL BASKETBALL + GOLF TENNIS 


Largest Trophy _ ps 


Manufacturer \ ap 


Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! Fj 


DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark +» Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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BOOKS | 
YOU WILL WANT 
FOR YOUR TEAMS 


THE 1958 FAMOUS 
SLUGGER YEAR BOOK 


free for your team members. 
Contains statistics and rec- 
ords on last season. Also 
pictures and helpful article 
on hitting by a Big 
League star. 


1958 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 


contains newly recodified 
rules for fast-pitch and 
slow-pitch play. Also pic- 
tures and other statistical 
information. 


| 
...and a helpful poster on 


“HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR BAT” 


Ideal for your locker 
room wall. Shows the 
important ‘do's’ and 
“‘don't's’’ in bat care. 


How & to Care tor Your Bat. 


A free copy awaits 
your request. 


Write for this FREE 
material to 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Dept. j-8 


BATS 


Choice of the Champions 


ANG Nee 
| 
The Worlds 
SLUGGER 
| 
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\\ MATERIALS 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


WHY NOT 


BUILD IT IN? 
by LLOYD JOHANSEN 


Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 


IT USED TO be that at almost any 
time of almost any day, we heard our 
teachers saying, “Where is the record 
player?” or “Where are the records?” 
These complaints were voiced by teach- 
ers trying to locate the equipment they 
needed to conduct their rhythm activity 
in the physical education program. 

Yes, we had more than one or two 
record players in each building, and 
yes, we had a record filing system lo- 
cated centrally in each school. But 
teachers had to get the records and the 
machine, and both had to be returned. 
That’s where we found our difficulty— 
in getting and returning. It takes time, 
and we depended on many human minds 
not to forget. Even when teachers un- 
derstood what was causing our difficulty, 
we found these problems interrupting 
our rhythms program. 


Record player unit is built into wall in multi- 
purpose rooms in 12 of 16 new elementary 
schools in Racine. 
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It was just too discouraging to have 
plans made for a folk dance and then 
when it was time for physical education, 
to find the last teacher using them had 
not returned the record or the player. 
As a result, a boy or a girl had to be 
sent on a classroom hunt while the class 
waited. One could expect that a few 
of these experiences would be reason 
enough for teachers to neglect this area. 


BUILT-IN UNITS 


Consequently, when our superintend- 
ent asked me to make suggestions for 
some new multi-purpose rooms, I was 
quick in expressing one desire—to see a 
record player built right into the wall 
with adequate record storage in the same 
encasement. This dream has come true 
in 12 of our 16 elementary schools. In 
these we have the unit as pictured. 

Every record used in our curriculum 
has a Racine Publie Schools number and 
all the titles used by any one grade are 
listed on the wall as you see in the pic- 
ture. All a teacher does is look at the 
card for her grade level, find the title 
she is interested in, observe its number, 
and reach down below and pull her rec- 
ord. It is understood that these records 
never leave this storage cabinet. If 
teachers want to use certain records in 
their rooms, a second copy is purchased 
and is then kept in a central storage 
place where it can be secured and used 
in the classroom with a portable record 
player. 


OTHER CONVENIENCES 

Each unit includes a microphone that 
is stored right beside the record player 
and is always connected. We have found 
the mike to be very useful in the pri- 
mary grades. Since it is difficult for 
children to dance and sing simultane- 
ously, as is expected in singing games, 
we have one or more students sing over 
the mike with the record while the rest 
of the children dance. Boys and girls 
love to sing over the sound system and 
the dancers perform better. Of course, 
in the upper grades teachers and stu- 
dents use the mike for calling and giving 
instructions during rhythmie activity. 

You will notice that the turntable is 
mounted on a sliding shelf that canwbe 
pulled out for ease of operation. The 
turntables are three speed and can be 
further controlled by a variable speed 
motor used in the unit. In the new 
building installations, four speakers. are 
placed in the ceiling of each multi-pur- 
pose room. This makes it possible to 
hear with volume turned low. 


PROBLEM SOLVED 

Yes, there was a time when we heard 
“Where is the record player?” and 
“Where are the records?” But this com- 
plaint is one of the problems that can 
be solved by foresight in engineering 
and construction, and by a board of edu- 
cation that exercises that foresight. * 


FILMS 


Bicycle Safety Skills. 16 mm., 11 min., ‘sd. 
Color; b&w, $55. Teachers guide. Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
Dress for Health. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
collaborator. 16 mm., sd., 10 min. Color, 
$100; b&w, $50. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

No Time To Spare. 12 min. Color, $125; 
b&w, $65. Price includes local eduea- 
tional TV privileges. Techniques of 
artificial respiration for various acei- 
dents—electrie shock, carbon monoxide 
poisoning, ete. International Film Bu- 
reau, Ine., 57 E .Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Physical Education at the University. 1958, 
16 mm., sd., color, 22 min. Audio Visual 
Ctr., Michigan State Univ., East Lan- 
sing. 

Satellites, Schools and Survival! Charles 
Van Doren, narrator. 28 min., sd., for 
TV use. To arrange time for local TV 
showings write the producer, Div. of 
Press and Radio Relations, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 

Should | Go to College? 16 mm., sd., 29 
min. Color, $300; b&w, $150. Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Tl. 

Work of the Blood. 16 mm, sd., 13 min, 
color, $125; b&w, $62.50. Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


BOOKS, CATALOGS, CHARTS 
Blue Cross Discussion Kit. 1958. Chicago 
11: Public Service Dept., Blue Cross 
Commission, 425 N. Michigan Ave. 1958, 
Three charts. Teachers guide. Free. In- 
formation on health insurance. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Catalog. No, 
30. 112 pp. Free. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

Graphic Communication and the Crisis in 
Education. Neal E. Miller, et. al. Audio- 
Visual Communication Review. Vol. 5, 
No. 3, Dee. 1957. Wash., D. C.: Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 120 pp. Illus. $1.25. 
Motion Pictures and Filmstrips of the U.S. 
Govt. Available from United World Films 
Inc. 11 pp. Free. United World Films, 
Ine., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
1958 Guide to Visual Aids for Physical Edu- 
cation, Sports, and Recreation. Chicago 4: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St, 
4 pp. Free. 

Production of 2x2 Inch Slides for School Use. 
Bridges for Ideas, No. 7. Joe Coltharp, 
editor. Austin 12, Texas: Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Univ. of Texas. 1958. 
80 pp. Bibliography. Illus. $2.00 ea.; 
2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10-99, 25%; 
100 and over, 3314%. 

Professionally Approved Films from the Fa- 
mous Bray Library on Health, Hygiene, and 
Physiology. New York 19: Bray Studios, 
Ine., 729 - 7th Ave. 1958. 15 pp. Illus, 
Free. * 
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Teacher-Pupil Planning 
(Continued from page 38) 
be more objective if ideas and salient 
points of discussion are mentioned 
without special reference to who of- 
fered them. 
Helping arrive at decisions. The 
teacher should help students arrive 
at decisions by means other than 
formal voting whenever possible. 
Voting too often becomes an expedi- 
ent which helps to promote dissatis- 
faction with plans, particularly if a 
count shows a very narrow margin 
of majority for the proponents of 
one side of a decision. At this point 
in the planning process, the teacher 
has to use considerable judgment in 
helping students reach a degree of 
consensus. In the absence of stu- 
dent suggestions, it may be necessary 
for the teacher to give examples of 
how divergent viewpoints can be 
brought closer together so that some 
satisfactory agreement can be 
reached. 

Frequently in planning, a particu- 

lar idea or opinion concerning a de- 
cision to be made will strike most 
students as, desirable. Careful ob- 
servation of reactions to various 
ideas as they are expressed will make 
the teacher aware of such occasions. 
In this kind of situation, it is use- 
less and boring to pursue discussion 
further. The teacher can quickly 
check his estimate of agreement by 
asking several individuals whether 
they agree with the idea or not. 
Group planning can be moved ahead 
rather quickly at this point, if the 
teacher will merely restate the popu- 
lar idea and then suggest that plan- 
ning be carried forward from the 
agreement. 
Stimulating continuous evaluation. 
Plans sometimes go astray and stu- 
dents become dissatisfied and then, 
perhaps, apathetic. It is often neces- 
sary for the teacher to act as the 
group conscience and to stimulate 
evaluation. As previously indicated, 
the teacher may request evaluative 
statements in written form or he 
may ask for voluntary evaluations 
in class discussions. In making 
evaluative requests, it is important 
to consider both positive and nega- 
tive aspects of the physical educa- 
tion experience. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Progress in skills, knowledges, 

understandings, social behaviors and 
relationship, and emotional controls 
should be verbalized so that students 
become more aware of the results of 
their plans. Evaluation must also 
take into account the efficiency of 
previously made plans and serious 
negative occurrences which are im- 
peding progress. After the gains 
and strains are noted, evaluation 
should lead to necessary modifica- 
tion or re-planning. 
Intelligent guidance. A label which, 
in general, defines the role of the 
teacher in teacher-pupil planning is 
‘*intelligent guidance.’’ The teacher 
can begin to exercise this role when 
he realizes that he is a leader in 
the group not only by the title and 
position which he holds but also be- 
cause of the wisdom he has gained 
through extensive experience. As a 
guidance person in planning situa- 
tions, the teacher may assume di- 
rective or non-directive orientations 
depending upon the group or indi- 
viduals he works with. 

It is of particular importance in 


’ physical education, where students 


wish to get into action and play, 
that the teacher employ his guid- 
ance so students seldom become dis- 
gusted with too much talk. Conse- 
quently, the teacher must be sensitive 
to group atmosphere and needs. He 
must be a sharp observer of student 
reactions during planning experi- 
ences so that he notes any general 
signs of apathy. He must constantly 
observe youngsters at play in order 
to determine what problems are of 
real concern and importance to them. 
He must be ready to limit individual 
problems which do not affect the 
group to individual planning con- 
ferences. 
THE EFFECTIVE TEACHER 

In general, the teacher’s role in 
teacher-pupil planning is that of di- 
recting when necessary from an 
‘‘authority’’ position, contributing 
when so moved from a group mem- 
ber position, and observing planning 
when students are able to move 
ahead without help from the teacher. 
The effective teacher in teacher-pu- 
pil planning participates from all 
three of these positions at one time 
or another. * 


A Complete, Portable 
SOUND SYSTEM 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER 
and PHONOGRAPH 
All in One 
Easily Carried Unit! 
features: 
@ Powerful Public Address 
Foolproof Variable Speed 
for all Rhythm Work 


@ Reliable, Rugged 
Construction for 


the 
Califone 


PROMENADE 


Model 25V-8 


Professional 
User Net 
$189.50 


1041 No. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Cali 


FREE CATALOG 
ON SPORTS 
INSTRUCTION FILMS 


16mm Movies and 35mm slide films on 
over thirty different sports. All films di- 
rected by the nations finest coaches. Used 
at present in over 6000 U.S. schools and 
63 foreign countries. 


We produce and distribute films on 
the following sports. 
Basketball 
Track 
Football 
Tennis 
Cheerleading 
Baton Twirling 
Wrestling 
Swimming 
Diving 
Baseball 
Trampoline 
Tumbling 


PLUS . . . many others, and they are 
priced from $20.00 


“Champions on Film” 


30312 So. Main St. 
Ann Arbor 2, Michigan 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


@ Promote Order and Cleanliness 

@ Prevent Mat Destruction 

@ Stop Repair Bills 

e@ Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

e@ Speed Up Floor Work 

e Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Colsoff 


—Greatest Name In 
Whistles And Horns 


On sale at all dealers in 


Sporting Goods— 


COLSOFF HORN CO. 


2959 Beulah Road 
Columbus 24, Ohio 


Basic Issues 
(Continued from page 46) 


most valuable ally; (2) those who have 
a positive attitude toward these areas 
and who, therefore, need direction and 
information; and (3) those who may 
have had bitter experiences and who 
now harbor negative attitudes toward 
any or all of these areas. 

“Administrators are conscientious and 
anxious to understand the entire school 
program. They may improve their 
knowledge and understanding through 
graduate study, clinics, and workshops 
through securing the advice of consult- 
ants, and by working with expertly 
trained personnel. 

“In addition, the third group of ad- 
ministrators, those who have negative 
attitudes, require the help of the diplo- 
matie corps of the local, state, and na- 
tional associations as well as state de- 
partments of education. Their negative 
influence must be neutralized by demon- 
strated programs of outstanding quality. 

“Since the success of our programs 
is so dependent on the influence of ad- 
ministrators and not all administrators 
are trained to direct our programs, it 
should be a primary function of our pro- 
fession to supply administrators with a 
never-ending stream of information, to 
have consultants available, and to strive 
constantly to improve relationships and 
understanding between the administra- 
tors and our profession.” 


SUMMARY 
1. It is impossible to provide “ade- 


‘quate professional preparation” in all 


the areas with which college administra- 
tors must deal. 

2. Unfortunately, many school ad- 
ministrators have not had the oppor- 
tunity to observe an educationally sound 
program of health, physical education, 
and athletics. 

3. An administrator cannot live long 
enough to have special professional 
preparation in every special field of to- 
day’s schools and even if he could, it is 
not necessary. However, it is impera- 
tive that he have complete confidence in 
his department heads who have had ade- 
quate training and experience in their 
respective fields. 

4. Too many administrators consider 
physical education and athletics as a 
frill to the academic program. Until 
these educational leaders receive a more 
adequate professional preparation in 
our fields of specialization, it is conceiv- 
able and understandable that current 
misunderstandings will continue. 

5. School administrators should have 
courses which would develop in them an 
understanding of health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and athletics, both in 
terms of their own characteristics and in 
terms of their relationship to a complete 
educational program. 


Modern Dance 


(Continued from page 30) 


In otherwords, it is paramount 
that the student feel free to experi- 
ment, and even to make mistakes, 
Through class discussion, the teacher 
should help the student identify his 
successful achievements and at the 
same time provide a frame of refer- 
ence for self-evaluation which can 
be used by all students as a means 
of gaining new insight about dance 
composition. 


EXPERIENCE DANCE AS DANCE 

The creative approach to dance as 
presented in this article suggests 
that students should experience 
dance as dance, not as exercise or as 
preparation for dance. The dance 
course should be guided sensitively 
so that the student gains steadily in 
self-confidence and satisfaction, and 
also becomes increasingly creative 
and competent in dance. All aspects 
of the experience—movement, im- 
provisation, and composition—should 
be meshed together in such a way 
that each specific experience becomes 
an integral part of the whole and 
contributes to the understanding of 
dance as an art form. * 


6. Additional preparation could best 
be incorporated in existing graduate 
curricula for school administration by 
including a thorough study of the rela- 
tionship of physical education and ath- 
letics to general education, and thereby 
provide the administrator with an op- 
portunity to develop a philosophy of 
physical education (as it relates to the 
total program). 

7. Most chief administrators know 
the essentials of a good program in 
health, physical education, recreation 
and athletics, but they have not been able 
to obtain the leadership that is necessary 
from the professional physical educator. 
When this leadership is demonstrated, 
the school administrator will give the 
support needed to sustain the program. 

8. It should be a primary function 
of the health, physical education, and 
recreation profession to supply admin- 
istrators with a never-ending stream of 
information, to have consultant services 
available, and to strive constantly to im- 
prove relationships and understanding. 

9. The AAHPER perhaps should con- 
sider preparing information for school 
administrators setting forth the princi- 
ples for a desirable program of health, 
physical education, recreation, and ath- 
leties in the schools at all levels. * 
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President's Council on 

Youth Fitness in Action 
(Continued from page 8) 

LONG-RANGE GOALS 


1. To inerease the stature of 
physical education, recognizing it 
as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. 

2. To encourage the expansion of 
health education in schools and 
communities. 

3. To encourage continuing health 
supervision. 

4. To encourage the use of public 
schools as community centers for 
fitness. 

5. To stimulate greater participa- 
tion by youth in physical activities. 

6. To harness all resources of 
public and private agencies. 


IMMEDIATE COUNCIL ACTION 


In line with the basis for action 
and long-range goals, the Council 
will : 

1. Continue to create national 
awareness Of the need for youth 
fitness. 

2. Encourage community action. 


3. Encourage the increased co- 
operation of professionals in the 
field. 


4. Emphasize fitness in the ele- 
mentary schools, focusing increased 
attention toward the recognition, ex- 
pansion, and improvement of physi- 
cal education and health education. 

5. Promote maximum use of pub- 
lic facilities. 

6. Promote the natural activity 
traits of youth. 


RESOURCES FOR ACTION 


The implementation, operation, 
and action of fitness programs is the 
responsibility of the many existing 
organizations—federal, state, and 
local government; professional or- 
ganizations and voluntary agencies; 
civie and other groups. The effec- 
tiveness of these resources in con- 
tributing to the improved fitness of 
our youth will be influenced by 
leadership provided by the Council 
on Youth Fitness. *® 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Moses Lake 19) 
members that a minimal testing pro- 
gram should include some type of 
organic evaluation such as a motor 
fitness or motor ability test and an 
orthopedic screening test. Empha- 
sis was placed on locating the sub- 
fit child and the ensuing program 
rather than featuring the test. Ac- 
tually any valid motor fitness or 
motor ability test would be satisfac- 
tory ito sereen the sub-fit child. 


The group approach to the study 
of the low fit child was pertinent, 
extremely valuable, and workable. 

The Committee members recog- 
nized the need for a test easily ad- 
ministered, the results of which 
could be interpreted by the school 
for benefit of the pupil in physical 
education. There is also a need for 
uniformity of opinion on how to ad- 
minister a physical education pro- 
gram for the sub-fit child. * 


Motivating Force (fo p. 24) 

that the Park Service will co-operate 
fully with the states desiring it, in 
helping to work out statewide plans. 

As I see it, development of this 
national recreation plan will depend 
largely upon the co-operative efforts 
of all concerned. Successful co-op- 
erative action in this, or any other 
endeavor, rests largely upon the 
willingness and desire of public offi- 
cials to work together in the interest 
of the goal we all share. 

The inter-agency committees pro- 
vide a voluntary means of correlat- 
ing our joint efforts. To me, they are 
an indispensable part of our pro- 
grams. Through them we _ join 
hands, so to speak, in providing the 
best opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation experiences in order to 
counter certain influences of our 
mechanized age and to make better 
living space for ourselves and our 
children. 


The above article is reprinted, with per- 
mission of the author, from the Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Conference of 
State Inter-Agency Committees for Recre- 
ation, May 19857. 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—72 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


A FENCING? 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200. rencing belongs im your program. Requiring @ 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
‘t 1s the pertect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREECATALOG @ 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3.N.Y. GRamercy 3-69308 @ @ @ @ @ @ 
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JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Colorado Charlene Kime 


Summer Features 

Shane MacCarthy, exec. director, 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
will be a member of the summer faculty 
at Colorado State College, Greeley. He 
will teach a pre-session class June 9-19 
titled, “Fitness in Health and Physical 
Education: A Survey of the Problem.” 

The summer program will again fea- 
ture the “Workshop in Outdoor Eduea- 
tion.” This is held at a ranch 30 miles 
west of Greeley, near the entrance to 
Big Thompson canyon. Students get ex- 
perience in all types of outdoor activities 
under the guidance of experienced regu- 
lar and guest faculty. The workshop 
offers three quarter hours credit. 


South Dakota____ Geraldine Crabbs 
PE Demonstration 

The Fourth Annual Physical Educa- 
tion Demonstration will be presented by 
the Dept. of Physical Education, South 
Dakota State College on May 7. It will 
include: trampolining, tumbling, team 
games, dance, combatives, and recrea- 
tional games, an exhibit of equipment, 
supplies, and teaching aids used in physi- 
cal education classes. R. B. Frost, direc- 
tor of physical education and athletics, 
and Geraldine Crabbs, head, Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women, will 
serve as co-chairmen of the project. 


Dance Activities 
The Yankton College Dept. of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, under the 
direction of Jeannine Buckstead, will 
present a May Fete in the Garden Ter- 
race Theatre. This project is an out- 
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growth of a recently organized program 
in dance. Drill teams and baton twirl- 
ing groups have been added this year. 
In June the department will sponsor a 
dance workshop during the Fine Arts 
workshop. 


New Doctorate Program 

The Graduate School at the Univ. of 
South Dakota has approved an Ed.D. 
degree to be offered by the School of 
Education. This will make it possible 
for individuals in health and physical 
education to obtain an Ed.D. degree at 
the University. 


New Major Club 

The Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women, Augustana College, under the 
direction of Ruth Sparhawk, has a new- 
ly organized major club. The club has 
completed a program of monthly meet- 
ings and will conduct a sports day, offi- 
ciating clinic, and a weekend campout 
this year. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


Connecticut Harold De Groat 
Scholz Heads Fitness Project 

Alfred Scholz, Yale Univ. physical 
education staff, is the newly appointed 
head of the CAHPER Physical Fitness 
Committee’s Project 1 group. This group 
studies available tests and their pur- 
poses, ascertaining where various tests 
are being administered and with what 
results throughout the state, examining 
and helping to administer, gaining data 
and establishing Conn. norms on the 
AAHPER test, informing CAHPER 


members by sending periodical digests 
of tests and procedures, and arriving (if 
possible) at a CAHPER recommenda- 
tion for tests for grades 4-12. 


Raths at CAHPER Conference 
Louis Raths, New York Univ., will be 
the keynote speaker at CAHPER 
Spring Conference to be held at the 
newly built Andrew Ward H. §S. in Fair- 
field April 12. Geneva Kehr, pres.-elect, 
is chairman of the program committee, 


CAHPER Changes 

e Wilbur R. Hemmerly, director of ree- 
reation, Lakeville, is the newly appoint- 
ed CAHPER vice-pres.-elect for recre- 
ation, replacing William E. Kelley of 
Norwich. 

@ Matthew Maetozo, Jr., Manchester, is 
the new editor of CAHPER Builetin, 
replacing outgoing Julius Markeiwiecz of 
Stamford. 


Helen Coleman 
VAHPER Spring Conference 

Jay B. Nash was the guest speaker at 
the general session of the VAHPER 
Spring Conference in Montpelier in 
March. Carolyn Cress, past-pres., served 
as chairman. 

Members of the panel, Our Vermont 
Program Needs, were James Bates, pres., 
Kenneth Dyer, vice-pres. for physical 
education, Edith Ewald, vice-pres. for 
health education, James Fearon, vice- 
pres.-elect for recreation, Raymond 
Magwire, Vt. State Dept., Elizabeth 
Phillips, school nurse, and Dominick 
Taddonio, Castleton STC. 

Discussion leaders for section meet- 
ings, Our Role in Meeting Program 
Needs, were James Fearon, vice-pres.- 
elect for recreation; Nathan Lefkowitz, 
vice-pres.-elect for health, and Ruth 
Lincks, vice-pres.-eleet for physical edu- 
cation. 


LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 


Margaret Duncan 
Professional Meeting 


The Illinois Assn. for Professional 
Preparation in HPER, held its 11th an- 
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nual conference at the George Williams 
College camp, Lake Geneva, Wisc., in 
March. Charles C. Cowell, Purdue Univ., 
spoke on “Professional Eugenics.” Se- 
lection of students for careers in the 
three fields was a major consideration 
during the three-day working conference. 


Governor Honored 
Gov. William G. Stratton was hon- 
ored by the IAHPER for his action in 
calling the first Governor’s Conference 
on Youth Fitness in May 1956. 


Youth Program Approved 

Approval of the city-wide program of 
youth fitness in Chicago as a pilot proj- 
ect was announced by Shane MacCarthy, 
exec. director, President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. The announcement was 
made at the annual convention of the 
IAHPER in December. 


Elementary School Guide 
A new guide on physical education for 
elementary schools is in preparation by 
the HPER Staff of the State Dept. of 
Public Instruction. Designed for class- 
room teachers, the guide is planned for 
early release. 


Recruitment Weekend 

George Williams College, Chicago, 
will conduct a “College Weekend for 
Youth Leaders” April 18-19. Two pro- 
grams will be offered—one for future 
youth leaders’ and one for present youth 
leaders. For present leaders there will 
be a forum directed by Howard Kuster- 
man, general secy., Dallas YMCA, on 
“Should Youth Serving Agencies Get 
into Competitive Athletics for Young 
Boys?” Creighton Hale, Little League 
Baseball, and Ben Solomon, editor, 
Youth Leader’s Digest, will debate the 
issue and be challenged on their views 
by a panel of experts. Arthur H Stein- 
haus, dean of the college, will be the 
moderator. 

For the benefit of future physical edu- 
cators and youth workers there will be a 
swim show, a gym show, visits to classes 
and social agencies and the college camp. 
The college is assuming all financial 
costs for the prospective students for 
the entire weekend program. 


High School Camp Program 

Eastern Illinois Univ. will inaugurate 
i recreation camp program this summer 
to extend to high school age boys and 
girls the services of the university in the 
areas of recreational and social activi- 
ties. There will be two one-week ses- 
sions, July 6-13 and 13-20, with 100 
campers in each. Rex Darling, asst. 
professor of physical edueation, will 
serve as camp director. The program 
will be provided by regular university 
personnel. It will consist of supervised 
activity in tennis, golf, archery, badmin- 
ton, swimming, and allied recreational 
sports. Camp facilities will include 17 
tennis courts; a nine-hole golf course, 
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swimming pool, and campus recreational 
areas. The program is approved by the 
Ill. H. 8. Assn. 


UE H. W. Olson 


MAHPER Workshop Conference 


“Pinpointing Professional Problems” 
is the theme of the Mich, AHPER 
Workshop Conference to be held May 
8-10 at the Mich. Education Assn. Camp, 
St. Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek. 

The program has been primarily de- 
signed to serve the younger members of 
the profession. Highlights include an 
opening panel composed of eight out- 
standing educators and laymen who will 
view problem areas as they see them. 
Otto Yutema, Div. of Field Services, 
Western Michigan Univ., will be moder- 
ator. Outstanding resource leaders in 
the field will be available. Elsa Schnei- 
der, specialist, U. S. Office of Education, 
is the outstanding guest speaker for the 
Friday evening session. 

Accommodations will be available at 
the camp and surrounding area for a 
limited number of people. Register by 
writing Diane Prentice and Bob Betz, 
Registration Committee Chairmen, 1958 
Workshop Conference, Lakeview Schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dancing Around the World 


Last winter a request came from a 
Michigan State Univ. faculty member 
working in the University’s Internation- 
al Program in Vietnam, for a recrea- 
tional dance program for staff members 
there. Randolph Webster, professor of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, prepared a complete program of 
square and folk dances, mixers, and 
couple dances with instructions, calls, 
and music. This was recorded on mag- 
netic tape 2,400 ft. long. It was so well 
received in Vietnam that it was dupli- 
cated and sent to seven University mis- 
sions in Asia and South America. 

A second dance program of 3,600 ft. 
has been prepared also. The programs 
are prepared by the Michigan State 
Univ. Dept: of Health, Physical Edu- 
eation, and Recreation, recorded by the 
Audio-Visual Dept., and distributed by 
the International Programs Dept. 


Ohio... Robert Kaplan 


OAHPER Convention 


The Ohio AHPER Convention in Cin- 
cinnati was well-attended and highly 
successful despite the threat of adverse 
weather throughout the state. Lois M. 
Entemann, new OAHPER pres., Toledo 
Dept. of Physical Education; Al Fen- 
drick, business manager, Ashland Public 
Schools; and Robert Kaplan, editor, 
Ohio State Univ., received the OAHPER 
Meritorious Awards. 


BETTY J. OWEN 


State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 
CONVENTION 
Portland—April 23-26 


Oregon Betty J. Owen 
Camping Workshop 

Oregon State College will sponsor a 
camping education workshop this sum- 
mer including a week of training on the 
campus June 16-20 and six weeks work- 
ing as a counselor in a girls’ camp in 
the state. Nine term hours will be 
offered. 

The workshop is designed for both 
students and people in the field who 
wish more experience. For information, 
write Mary Seymour, Dept. of Physical 
Education for Women, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


Health Seminar 

Heart disease and the latest research 
in heart diseases were the topie of the 
second of a new series of seminars in 
February at the Univ. of Oregon. Panel 
members were Robin Overstreet, M.D., 
pediatrician; Thomas McKenzie, M.D., 
internist; and Robert Bowen, M.D., 
thoracic surgeon. John Bonzer, M.D., 
diagnostician, served as moderator. 
Frank Haar and June Hackett, School 
of Health and Physical Education, Univ. 
of Oregon, are co-ordinators of the 
health seminars. 


Fitness Tests 

The Oregon Motor Fitness Test Bat- 
tery is in the process of revision. The 
boys revised test battery consists of pull- 
ups (palms outward), 160 yd. potato 
race, and jump and reach. The girls test 
includes hanging in arm-flexed position, 
standing broad jump, and crossed-arm 
eurl-ups. 

Junior and senior high school students 
in the publie schools of Gervais, Pilot 
Rock, Seaside, Oswego, Gresham, Me- 
Minnville, Bend, Salem, Nyssa, Port- 
land, Springfield, Ashland, Redmond, 
Eugene, Parkrose, North Bend, Coos 
Bay, and Pendleton were tested to estab- 
lish standards and norms. When com- 
pleted, the revised test battery will in- 
elude items for boys and girls in grades 
1-12. 

Creative Craft Workshop 

The Bureau of Parks and Public Ree- 

reation, Portland, is offering a two-week 
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workshop June 16-27 for recreation di- 
rectors, youth leaders, camp directors, 
ete. Held in the Junior Museum near 
the center of the city, work is planned 
so that each participant may study a 
maximum of six crafts in two weeks or 
three in one week. Subjects will include 
ceramics, metal enameling, painting and 
design, paper crafts, mosaics, play- 
ground and children’s crafts, holiday 
crafts, and leather and copper tooling. 
Write Recreation Office, 115 City Hall, 
Portland, about registration and fees. 


Washington Clifford L. Peek 
Meeting WAHPER-Members Needs 
The Washington AHPER is conduct- 

ing a study of its conference scheduling 
and program methods through a mem- 
bership questionnaire to determine the 
most convenient days and hours, the 
number of days, preferred types of 
meetings, and the likes and dislikes of 
the members relating to the annual con- 
ference. Findings will be presented to 
the planning group for guidance so that 
the next annual conference may be con- 
ducted in accordance with the member’s 
suggestions. 


Gymnastics TV Series 

Eric Hughes, professor of physical 
education and gymnastics coach, Univ. 
of Washington, says there has been state- 
wide response to the televised gymnastic 
series on Seattle’s Channel 9, Station 
KCTS. There have been many requests 
for the gymnastics pamphlet referred to 
in the TV lessons. 


COLLEEN BENNETT 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Georgia... Gene DeTullio 
Governor's Conference 

The Honorable Marvin Griffin, Gov. 
of Georgia, called a Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Recreation and Leisure at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Edueca- 
tion in January. The purpose was to 
evaluate the position of recreation in 
Georgia and to make recommendations 
for the future. 

Among the important findings was the 
need of state assistance to communities 
with their recreation problems. The 
conference also recommended a program 
of improving and expansion of the fa- 
cilities of Georgia’s state parks and im- 
provement of the recreation curriculum 
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‘Louisiana State Univ. 


in the University system. Over 100 con- 
ferees spent three days studying re- 
search information on various related 
problems. 


“Under 16” Golf Tourney 

Spalding Jr. H. S. will sponsor its 
Annual Invitational Golf Tourney May 
16 at Municipal Golf Course, Griffin. 
Golf under the guidance of Gene De- 
Tullio, coach, has become a _ popular 
sport with over 70 contestants present 
last year and over 100 expected this 
year. Any student who has not entered 
9th grade or is not 16 years old is eli- 
gible. Students in Grades 1-6 play in 
the Elementary Div. Entries should be 
sent in on or before May 10. 


Louisiana. Vane T. Wilson 
Louisiana Dance Symposium 

The third annual Louisiana Dance 

Symposium was held on the Northwest- 

ern State College campus in February, 

with about 75 dancers participating. 


Groups represented Louisiana State 
Univ., Southeastern State College, 


Northeastern State College, Northwest- 
ern State College, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and Natchitoches H. S. Guest 
instructors were Carolyn Colvin and 
Grace Cohn, outstanding dancers and 
teachers from the state. Special guest- 
artist was Harriette Ann Gray. 


Staley Visits La. Schools 

Seward C. Staley, dean, College of 
Physical Education, Univ. of Illinois, 
visited Northwestern State College and 
At the College 
he was honored by a dinner and spoke 
to three student groups. One speech 
was on the European sports scene, illus- 
trated with color slides collected on a re- 
cent tour of Europe. At the University, 
he addressed the student body and held 
a number of informal meetings with stu- 
dents and staff of the Dept. of Health 
and Physical Education. 


Mississippi Walter H. Yarrow 
MSC Recreation News 
e The Recreation Dept., Mississippi 


Southern College, made a field trip to 
the state mental hospital at Whitfield. 
Eight majors and minors participated, 
planning and leading parties for 250 
women patients. 

e The MSC Reereation Club has com- 
pleted a constitution and by-laws. Sub- 
jects at monthly meetings have included : 
Recreation in the Latin American coun- 
tries; Reports of the Recreation Con- 
gress in Long Beach, Calif.; Importance 
of keeping recreation files. 

e For the sixth year the Recreation 
Dept. is handling a Camping Placement 
Bureau so that MSC students may take 
advantage of the numerous camping 
jobs available throughout the U. S. 
Hundreds of students have been placed 
through this service. 


e With the help of the Recreation Dept., 
a college square dance group has been 
started. Now in its fifth month, the 
Cirele H Square Dance Club has about 
40 members. 

e About 15 recreation majors and 
minors attended the annual Southeast- 
ern Recreation Executives Conference 
at Charleston, S. C., in March. 


Oklahoma. Rogers Gray Stevens 
Dental Health Contest 

Oklahoma has just closed another 
“Smile Contest.” This is a co-operative 
effort of the State Dental Assn. and the 
public schools to stimulate interest in 
dental health. All junior high school 
boys and girls are given a cursory den- 
tal examination. School finalists selected 
are then given a full-mouth X-ray and 
a complete dental examination. 

From each city a representative is 
chosen for the state contest. All these 
are brought together, and from those 
who have been judged to have perfect 
teeth, a State King and Queen of Smile 
are chosen for their outstanding smiles 
and personalities. Some 50,000 students 
in 75 communities were examined. 


Hunsicker Speaks 

Paul Hunsicker spoke on WKY Tele- 
vision and met with a combined group 
of state physical education leaders and 
members of the State Curriculum In- 
provement Commission who are _plan- 
ning a summer workshop on “Better 
Ways of Teaching Physical Education 
in our Schools.” In the evening, he 
spoke to a large group on the progress 
being made in the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Project. 


Texas Dance Symposium 

The Texas Dance Symposium formed 
several years ago to exchange ideas on 
contemporary dance was held this year 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Umphrey 
Lee Student Ctr. at Southern Methodist 
Univ. The guest artist was Daniel Na- 
grin, well known for his dancing and his 
choreography. Toni Beck, sponsor of 
the Modern Dance Club at SMU, was 
instrumental in arranging the sym- 
posium. 

News From TWU 

e Anne Schley Duggan, dean, College 
of Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, Texas Women’s Univ., Denton, 
has received a citation from the Bd. of 
Editors of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica welcoming her to the company of 
distinguished contributors. She pre- 
pared the general article on Folk Dane- 
ing and separate short articles on spe- 
cific types of folk dance for the forth- 
coming edition of the encyclopaedia. 
@ George Nissen, manufacturer of the 
Nissen Trampoline, conducted a trampo- 
line clinie at the University in March. 
Mr. Nissen was assisted by members of 
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his staff and Bob Justice, Univ. of lowa 
gymnastie team. The all-day clinic had 
two major teaching sessions—one for 
beginners and one for more advanced 
performers. 


LEONA HOLBROOK 


Brigham Young University 
vo, Utah 


CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City—April 10-12 


Darrell Smith 
CAHPER Expands 

CAHPER is planning to augment its 
public relations through the addition of 
an “Institutional Membership” to other 
types already in effect. It is believed 
that the many institutions in the state 
which have related interests to those of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion should have an opportunity for a 
liaison type of membership. 

Also, for interchange of ideas, many 
organizations in the state which are 
directly or indirectly interested have 
been invited to send representatives to 
the CAHPER Executive Committee 
meetings. 


New Dance Major 

The Univ. of California, Los Angeles, 
is offering a new dance major. The cur- 
riculum provides for a thorough study 
of dance which includes the scientific 
foundation of movement and the ere- 
ative aspects of dance as an art form. 
It affords opportunity for general edu- 
cation, creative development of the indi- 
vidual, and a sound foundation for 
teacher preparation. It is a result of a 
three-year study made by the dance fac- 
ulty. Because of the expansion required 
by the new program, an increasing num- 
ber of graduate teaching assistantships 
will be available. 


Folk Dance Conference 

The third annual Folk Dance Confer- 
ence at Santa Barbara College, Univ. of 
California, Goleta, will be held Aug. 24- 
30 in cooperation with the Folk Dance 
Federation of Calif., South. Dances of 
many countries and elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced classes will be 
featured. Information and applications 
are available from Dept. of Conferences 
and Special Activities, Univ. Extension, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 24. 
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Youth Fitness Workshop 

About 100 high school coaches and 
physical education instructors were at 
the Youth Fitness Workshop held at 
California State Polytechnie College in 
February. The meeting was another 
step in the state’s current project to de- 
velop youth fitness. Robert Mott, head 
of physical education, and Gilbert Rob- 
gers, curriculum director, San Luis Obis- 
po County schools, were co-chairmen. 

Anna Espenschade, professor, physical 
education, Univ. of California, Berkeley, 
was a principal participant, leading a 
clinic on California’s Youth Fitness 
Project. Workshop sections for boxing 
and wrestling were conducted by Tom 
Lee, boxing coach and past-pres. of the 
Natl. Intercollegiate Boxing Assn., and 
Sheldon Harden, wrestling coach. Rich- 
ard Anderson, swimming coach, gave a 
demonstration of swimming techniques. 


Growth of Wrestling 

Wrestling is enjoying a phenomenal 
growth in Southern California high 
schools. A year or two ago it required 
only three meets to determine the win- 
ners. Today seven meets are needed. 
Students at one large high school cireu- 
lated a petition to school officials pro- 
testing the holding of their meets in the 
wrestling room, preferring instead the 
main gymnasium. The emphasis placed 
on fitness by C. Carson Conrad, chief, 


- Bureau of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, is having some beneficial 
results. Many school districts are add- 
ing wrestling as well as gymnasties in 
its many forms, and other activities to 
their programs. Communities are ex- 
amining facilities, with beneficial results. 


Elizabeth Chalstrom 
Physical Fitness Workshop 
The Dept. of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Utah State Univ., 
held an Elementary School Workshop 
on Physical Fitness in January with the 
theme “Accepting the Challenge of 
Youth Fitness.” Vaughn Hall, director 
of HPER, spoke on “Can We Afford 
the Luxury of Delusion?” There were 
demonstrations by students of the Edith 
Bowen Training School. Individual 
groups worked on physical fitness test- 
ing, facilities and equipment, activities, 
and the extra-curricular program. 


National Coaching School 


The 32nd annual national coaching 
school at Utah State Univ. will be held 
June 9-14. On the staff are Dallas 
Ward, head football coach, Univ. of 
Colorado, and Kentucky’s basketball 
coach, Adolph Rupp. For information 
and enrollment costs, write H. B. Hun- 
saker, director of athletics, Utah State 
Univ., Logan; or contact the Dean of 
Summer School for information leading 
to B.S. and M.S. degrees in physical 
education. Summer sessions, June 16- 
July 19, and July 21-Aug. 23. * 
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Accidents 
(Continued from page 21) 


of years of teaching experience did 
not seem to have any relationship to 
the number of accidents reported by 
the schools. The schools that used a 
principal, head teacher, or other spe- 
cial teacher to supervise the noon 
hour activities had the fewest acci- 
dents. The schools that had directed, 
organized play for the noon hour 
program seem to have the lowest 
accident rate. It appears that the 
most desirable surfacing to have 
under the playground apparatus is 
sand. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In light of the findings of this 
study, it is recommended that: 

1. New schools for elementary 
pupils should be constructed to 
house only elementary grade pupils. 

2. Schools should employ only 
certified personnel for the teaching 
or supervising of any activity. 

3. During free play periods, the 
number of pupils in any one area 
should be restricted and carefully 
supervised. 

4. New elementary schools should 
be planned to be constructed on one 


floor. 


5. Elementary classroom teachers 


should do a more thorough job of 
supervising stairways and _ better 
teaching of the correct use of stair- 
ways. 

6. Primary grade units in new 
elementary schools should be 
planned with toilet facilities adja- 
cent to the classrooms. 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


7. Elementary classroom teachers 
should do a more thorough job of 
supervising toilet facilities and bet- 
ter teaching of the correct use of 
toilet facilities. 

8. The number of pupils partici- 
pating in a class of physical educa- 
tion should be the same as the num- 
ber accepted as being desirable for a 
regular classroom unit. 

9. Teachers should make sure 
they teach elementary school chil- 
dren how to use equipment and sup- 
plies safely. 

10. All playground apparatus 
should have some resilient material 
such as sand underneath it. 

11. All areas where noon hour 
activities are offered should be prop- 
erly supervised. 

12. The noon hour program in 
elementary schools should consist of 
directed, organized play or organ- 
ized free play or both. 

13. Elementary schools should 
consider hiring additional certified 
personnel who are not regular teach- 
ing staff members to handle the noon 
hour activity program. 

14. A similar study should be 
made analyzing the accidents that 
eceur in the junior high school 
grades. : 

15. A similar study should be 
made to determine the nature, fre- 
quency, and contributing factors of 
accidents that occur in school trans- 
portation. 

17. A controlled study should be 
made in junior high school grades to 
determine the nature, frequency, 
and contributing factors of acci- 
dents occurring in the intramural 
and extramural programs. * 
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MORE PER SQUARE FEET 


For Exercise and Recreation 


YOUR 


More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip- 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces- 
sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 


4498-D West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


ARE KIND 
TO GYM FLOORS 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. “‘Chi- 
cago”’ has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 
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APPROVE 


TOM 


GYM SHIRT G166—Snap front, in-or-outer, with body contour shaped sides, shortie —_ $O. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
sleeves, yoked back. Choice of White Gym-Jean, or White Gym-Broadcloth. 2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS KANSAS 
GYM SHORTS B300—A favorite with colleges and universities—majors, too! Continuous 
waistband with inside facing, open on side with extra-long placket, matching buttons, darted Since 1 929 
back, small leg openings, hemmed leg bottoms. Choice of Gym-Twill, or Gym-Gabardine. 
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